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SIR HUBERT HULL, C.B.E. {President) 

J. C. PCX)LE. Esq., C.B.E., M.C, 

H. H. PHILLIPS. Esq., O.B.E. 


Mr. E. STEWART FAY, Q.C., and Mr. T. R. CRAW- 
FORD (instructed by Mr. M. H. B. Gilmour, Chief 
Solicitor to the British Transport Commission) appeared 
on behalf of the British Transport Commission. 

Mr. R. W. GOFF, Q.C., Mr. LEON MACLAREN and 
Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed by Mr. J. G. Barr, 
Sohcitor to the London County Council) appeared on 
behalf of the London County Council. 

Mr. S. H. NOAKES (instructed by Mr. W. O. Dodd) 
appeared on behalf of County Borough Councils of 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings and the Borough of 
Worthing. 

Mr. D. COLLARD (indicated by Mr. E. R. Farr) 
appeared on behalf of Barking Borough Council and 
South Essex Traffic Advisory Committee. 


Mr. E. A. MACHIN (instructed by Mr. D. Heap, Comp- 
troller and City Solicitor) appeared on behalf of the 
Corporation of London. 

Mr. P. M. VINE, Deputy Town Clerk, appeared on behalf 
of the County Borough of Southend-on-Sea. 

Mr. B. SLATER, appeared on' behalf of the County 
Borough of West Ham. 

Mr. F. H. B. CLOUGH, appeared on behalf of Middlesex 
County Council. 

Mr. L. F. N. INNES, appeared on behalf of Surrey 
County Council. 

Mr. J. LANGLEY, appeared on behalf of Leyton Borough 
Council. 

Mr. F. A. RULER, represented the Federation of Resi- 
dents’ Associations in the County of Kent. 


(Mr. Fay)-. I have another week’s figures to add to 
exhibit R.M.R. 4, those of Whit-week. As I dared to 
suggest yesterday, the good weather has been reflected in 
these figures and the total deviation from target is now 
minimal. The receipts of the week ended the 17th June 
were £1,738,000 ; that is a deviation from budget of plus 
£40,000, or plus 2.3 per cent. The cumulative figures are 
now ; actual receipts £40,772,000, a cumulative deviation 
from budget of minus £31,000 or minus 0.1 per cent. We 
will hope the fine weather will have produced a plus by 

Mr. Wishart Ingram 
Cross-examined 

928. Have you got the transcript of these proceedings 
before you ? — I have. 

929. Would you be good enough to look at question 34, 
on page 15. There the President is asking you : “ Begin 
at the beginning and tell me what you start with for a 
local train ? — (A) You ascertain from the timetable the 
annual mileage operated by that local service ” — that is 
merely a matter of looking into the timetable and finding 
out something as a fact. — Yes. 

930. Then you say : “ You then, depending on the 
nature of the service, either ascertain or estimate the 
moving expenses rate appropriate to that train.” Why 
does the service make it sometimes a matter which you can 
ascertain and sometimes a matter which you have to 
estimate ? — In most cases we have carried out actual 
costings exercises on the individual services, and that is 
what I described as an ascertained cost. In one or two 
cases, I think mainly on the through services, we have not 
got a costings exercise specifically related to that service 
and it is necessary to adopt the best estimate we can. 

931. Where you have an estimate does that apply to 
many services or only to a few ? — To quite a small 
proportion. 

932. An appreciable number, not just one or two ? — I 
should not think more than 10 per cent of the total mileage 
would be involved. 


the time the next two weeks’ figures are known. I will now 
recall Mr. Winchester for cross-examination. 

(Mr. Goff): Before I commence my cross-examination 
I have one further table. You will remember I said 
yesterday I wanted to put in one more table and it is, in 
fact, a revised SWH 6. The figures are exactly the same 
as in SWH 6, but it has a number of explanatory notes 
which will assist you and the Members of the Trinbunal 
and everybody else when I come to cross-examine Mr. 
Robbins. (Table put in and marked “ Revised SWH 6 ”.) 


Winchester, recalled 
by Mr. Goff 

933. Where you are estimating as distinct from applying 
the result of a costings exercise, is the estimate at all 
reliable ? — Yes. We look at the nature of the service and 
we look at actual costings for services of a similar character 
and form a view as to what would be a suitable figure for 
that particular service. 

934. I suppose the costings exercise itself has a consider- 
able element of estimation in its working out ? — I would 
not say “ considerable ”. Any costings exercise has an 
element of estimation in it, but for a very large part of 
the moving expenses we are now considering a large part 
of the costs are pretty accurate. 

935. Would you say in the upshot that in the end your 
estimate, or ascertainment, or calculation of moving ex- 
penses is reliable or likely to be fairly substantially out ? — 
As far as local services are concerned I think it is reliable. 
As far as the through services are concerned it is subject 
to the qualification I mentioned about the arbitrary nature 
of the formula we have adopted for the chargeable mileage. 

936. You there work on the pre-war London Pool, do 
you not ? — Yes. 

937. And that, you say, is an arbitrary formula ? — 
Indeed. 

938. Then staff expenses and station maintenance. 
There you have apportioned on a basis used in 1954, as I 
understand your evidence. — Yes. 
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939. That is rather a long time ago, is it not? — Yes, 
it is. It was a very involved exercise to make, there was 
a great deal of work involved, and we did not think that 
the proportions could have altered substantially and so we 
felt we were justified in using these 1954 proportions, 
particularly as we thought that any change there might 
have been would have been against us. 

940. When you say “ against us,” you mean they would 
throw a larger cost on London? — ^Yes. If we had re-done 
it we were pretty confident that any change that might have 
been revealed would have thrown a larger charge on 
London. 

941. In any event, when it was done in 1954 it was then 
nothing more than an estimate, was it ? — Indeed — well, it 
was a formula based on certain statistics which we 
extracted. 

942. Would you look at Question 53 at the end of the 
first column on page 16. You see from Question 52 that 
this is dealing with the question of staff : “You hpe got 
the total charge and you are now going to try to dissect it 
into London lines and non-London lines? — ^That is the 
next step, yes. For that purpose I have used the propor- 
tions that were estimated in 1954. I have not attempted 
to re-assess the London and outside London proportions.” 
You there say you used the proportions that were 

estimated ” in 1954 ? — Yes. 

943. So the formula which you were applying, apart 
from being eight years old, was in fact in itself an esti- 
mate ? — Indeed ; inherently it could not be otherwise. 

944. May that not have resulted in overstating the 
charges against London ? — The chances of overstating, I 
would say, are equal to the chances of understating. It 
was the best estimate we could make. 

945. Being an estimate it may be it is in fact an over- 
charge or, you say, it may be an undercharge ; but it may 
go either way ? — Yes ; and equally at the end of the day 
it is an arbitrary apportionment. One could not describe 
this as exactly right, it is the most reasonable estimate we 
could make. 

946. (President): You would have to have a time and 
motion study man going round every day with each 
individual working on the station, would you not? — Yes. 
We did not go quite that far, but we did in fact look at 
the work of each individual at the station, and we said it 
is reasonable to say that this man is wholely passenger, or 
wholely parcels, or fifty-fifty, or some other proportion. 

947. It is the partial man who bothers one. Unless 
you have your stopwatch out watching the whole of his 
eight hours, it is difficult to decide how much of the time 
of a man who is doing two or three different classes of 
service should be charged to local passengers, through 
passengers or giving a hand with parcels ? — Indeed yes, 
Sir. 

948. (Mr. Goff): Would it be fair to say that it is 
notoriously difficult to get an estimate of the London 
contribution to the track and signalling? — Yes. 

949. Last time, in 1961, you obtained the expenses for 
London Lines by taking the 1959 WW 11 in which the 
figure was, I think, £29m., and then you raised that by a 
sum which bore a proportion of the charges of British 
Railways as a whole in the same proportion that the 
increased charges of British Railways as a whole bore to 
the charges of British Railways as a whole ? — You are 
using the word “ charges ”, but you mean “ expenses ” ? 

950. Yes. — Yes, I agree. 

951. At this time you have worked out a new calcula- 
tion ? — I have ; I have done it afresh. 

952. That is your calculation the result of which is set 
out in WW 1 ?— Yes. 

953. The answer when you merely worked a proportion 
sum of the 1959 figure was £3Hm. ? — Yes. 

954. Now you work out a figure of £34m. ? — Yes. 

955. Which is an increase of £24m. as between 1961 
and now ? — Yes. 


956. I must ask you this in two parts. Assuming the 
£31-jm. was right, does a £2+m. increase seem to be too 
large a sum ? — That is a partial question. If you confine 
your attention merely to the increase in wage rates and 
price levels since 1959, that does not fully explain the 
£2im. 

957. It is not since 1959. You calculated the 1961 
figure from 1959 to be £31jm. What I am trying to put 
to you is : Does it surprise you that you now find that as 
between 1961 and 1962 it has gone up from £31-jm. to 
£34m. ? — It does not surprise me. If I may anticipate, 

I accept that it is a rather larger rise than can be explained 
wholely by increased wage rates and price levels. 

- 958. You say it does not surprise you notwithstanding 
that. Why is that ? — For two reasons. The moving 
expenses have been completely recalculated ; there has been 
a complete change in the operation of the services. I would 
not know which way that would go, but I think, as I 
explained last time, the new methods of operation are 
cheaper per train mile and per car mile but, on the other 
hand, we have increased the volume of the service offered, 
and I am not surprised that the moving expenses should 
be either a little less or a little more than can be explained 
by increased wage rates and price levels. 

959. Would you be prepared to say that is not likely 
to account for much of the difference because you have 
got aff-setting factors ? — I agree. I am sorry, I have just 
reminded myself that in fact the movement expenses in 
real terms — that is allowing for wage rates and price 
levels — have gone down. 

960. Then that does not account for your not being 
surprised although you think the difference of £2|m. would 
not be accounted for by increases in wage rates and price 
levels ? — That is so. 

961. May it not be, therefore, that the figure of £34m. 
is too high ? — No ; this is a better method of working it 
out than merely bringing up the price levels. I have done 
it again, and insofar as it is a little more than would be 
explained by wage rates and price levels, I do not find 
that surprising or something that I am worried about. 

962. You said, of course, that where you have got the 
results of estimation there is an equal chance of going 
either way, up or down. May not the comparison with 
your answer for 1961 suggest that in fact the estimate is 
up and not down and £34m, is too high ? — If there were 
no other factors at work that would be a possible conclu- 
sion, yes, 

963. What other factors are there ? — There are changes 
in the nature of the operation, changes in the work at 
terminal stations, changes in the extent and nature of the 
maintenance work on track. 

964. That is something different, is it, from what you 
agreed just now would not have any material effect because 
they would be offsetting factors ? — It is. 

(President): There was no table in 1961, was there? 

(Mr. Goff) : No. 

(President): It was oral evidence, was it not? — Yes, 
it was. 

(Mr. Goff): The position was that there was a 1959 
table, WW 11, and Mr. Winchester then arrived at his 
figure by a calculation. He increased the 1959 figure in 
respect of increases in costs by a proportion which was 
arrived at by taking the proportion in which the charges 
of the railway as a whole had increased. 

(Pre.sident) : If we compare tables we must compare the 
1962 table with the 1959 table. 

(Mr. Goff) : As tables, yes ; and then the figure was 
£29 m. 

965. (The witness): Might I, as background to your 
discussion, point out that as far as terminal and track 
expenses are concerned the figures have continuously since 
1954 been brought up to current price levels and not 
re-assessed, and, therefore, we are looking not merely at a 
change as between 1961 and today, but a re-assessment as 
between 1954 and 1962 in respect of the changes in price 
levels over that fairly substantial period, and if you look 
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at it in that way the margin of difference is not, I would 
have thought, surprising. Also the figures we have used 
to bring these figures up to date, certainly on the last 
occasion and I think throughout the years, were all-over 
averages for British Railways’ expenses as a whole and one 
would not expect, looking again at the figures in detail, 
that each individual item of expense would necessarily 
vary for wage rates and price levels in exactly the same 
way as the average of the whole. 

966. (Mr. Goff): You are saying that you work on 
averages but in fact items may not vary exactly ? — The 
individual items may not vary in the same way as the 
averages do. 

967. If you go back to 1959 you have a figure of £29m. 
which has increased in eight years to £34m. Comparing 
those two tables, does that surprise you ? — No. 

968. I leave that part of the case with one further 
question : It may be, having regard to the fact that this 
is all estimate, or it contains large elements of estimation, 
that the £34m. could be quite an appreciable overstate- 
ment. — I would not have thought so. It depends what you 
mean by “ appreciable ”. That it might be £lm. or so 
either v/ay I would not dispute for a moment. 

969. Would you now be good enough to look at 
Questions 95 and 96 at the top of page 18. You were 
there talking about your table WW 2. — Yes. 

970. Question 95 was : “ Can you explain the basis 

upon which you have estimated the proportions for London 
lines where they differ from the total expenditure? ”, and 
you said : “ Yes. I have endeavoured to estimate in each 
case the use made of the new facilities by London Lines 
services and by other services. In some cases the new 
schemes were wholely within the area such as Shenfield, 
Chingford and Bishop’s Stortford. In other cases they go 
outside or they are used by through services and I have 
made an allocation to London Lines.” Then Question 96 : 
“ The total attributable on that basis to London Lines is 
£63.4m., which you have called £63m., and you then add 
a further £7m. for minor schemes. Can you briefly explain 
the minor schemes? — (A) There are a very large number of 
small schemes, I think all under £lm. each, which 1 have 
dealt with in exactly the same way as the schemes I have 
itemised. It have got the total cost and allocated a propor- 
tion to London Lines.” Can you help us at all as to 
your method which you adopted in effecting an allocation ? 
— Yes ; it has depended on the nature of the work. Dealing 
with the schemes that are allocated as distinct from the 
schemes that are 100 per cent 

971. We are only concerned with those. — The first of 
these, the Shenfield service, is done on the chargeable 
mileage formula ; that is to say, we have taken the propor- 
tion of the miles run by the stock concerned over the 
lines concerned and we have used the mileage chargeable 
to London under the formula used for movement expenses 
at a proportion of the total mileage run by that stock. 

972. Let me see that I follow that If I may 

expand that a little further : We have taken the mileage 
of local trains plus the appropriate proportion of through 
trains on the London Pool formula and compared that 
with the total miles run by the stock concerned over the 
lines concerned and taken that proportion of the total 
expenditure. 

973. The first proportion is the proportion of the work 
which is done in London compared with the total mileage 
which is done by that stock ? — Yes. 

974. Then there is the second point, that part of that 
stock is stock used for through trains to which you have 
to apply the arbitrary London Pool formula? — That is 
so. That explanation applies to item No. 2, Shenfield. It 
also applies to the three lots of dieselisation schemes ; that 
is, the Eastern Region, the London Midland Region and 
the Western Region. In these cases these are figures for 
the region as a whole and we have applied to each 
dieselisation scheme the same formula as I have just 
explained for Shenfield. 

975. Which would involve, again, using the London 
Pool formula ? — That is so. 


976. That I think covers all of those except the minor 
schemes, which are put down exclusively to London in the 
first column. Does that mean that they are in fact the 
London proportion of schemes which extend beyond 
London or they are exclusively London ? — It means that 
that is the London proportion. 

977. So the minor schemes are a proportion also. 
Would the London Pool formula be involved in those 
calculations ? — Not in every one, but where that was 
appropriate to the circumstances of the case it would do so. 

978. It was in fact appropriate to some of the minor 
schemes ? — Yes. I do not want to mislead you. The 
travelling mileage proportion has not been applied to all 
the items shown in the upper part of WW 2, there are 
three that we have not dealt with, if you want to go 
through them all. There is the Kent coast, for example, 
and the other two. 

979. You said it did apply to Shenfield ? — Shenfield and 
the three dieselisation schemes. 

980. What about the electrical multiple units ; does it 
apply there ? — There again we have taken chargeable miles 
but we have taken the Southern Region multiple unit 
purchases as a whole, and we have then divided them down 
between suburban, other main lines and express stock — 
much the same basis of approach as that which we used 
for movement expenses — and we have applied to each of 
the class of stock a chargeable mileage proportion for the 
Southern Region as a whole. That is to say, in these 
cases unlike the other cases we have not got each individual 
purchase of stock ; they are so numerous and their move- 
ments are so varied that we have dealt with them in total 
under the three main classes of stock. 

981. They are taken as classes? — Yes. I fact the 
possible element of error in that is not so great as it 
appears, because out of the total of £15.8m., £10. Im. relates 
to suburban stock which is almost exclusively London. So 
out of the £10. Im., £9. 8m. is London and so £9. 8m. out 
of the £10m. is accounted for by taking practically the 
whole of the suburban stock. 

982. And that only operates in the London Area, does 
it ? — Not only, but in these proportions for the staff as a 
whole, but outside the London proportion is only about 
3 per cent. 

983. You are more accurate than I am. I should not 
have said ” only ” but in the proportion of 9.8 to 10.1 ? — 
Yes. 

984. Then the minor scheme, the London Pool, is in 
here ? — Yes, it happens where appropriate — some are 100 
per cent London, but where necessary we have adopted 
the appropriate formula including the London Pool 
formula. 

985. Then we come to the Kent Coast. There you 
allocate to London £3,000,000 out of £35,000,000, and I 
am instructed that is 8+ per cent. — Yes, There we have 
to be quite arbitrary. 

986. That was quite arbitrary ? — Because, I can qualify 
these words and put it clearer for the Tribunal. We first 
of all split it between works and building stock. Out of 
the £35,000,000, £25,000,000 is work, overhead lines and 
so on. Of that £5|m. was within the London Area 
geographically, and I said about half of that might be 
appropriately chargeable to London Lines — I took £2+m. 
as chargeable to London Lines, and then a further £10m. 
of the total was rolling stock, and I applied that on charge- 
ables miles for the type of stock concerned that would 
give me another half a million. 

987. That makes £2|m. does it not ? 

988. {President): No. A £24-10. plus half a million, 
and £54m. on works. 

989. (Mr. Goff): That gives the £3m., yes; when it 
came down to the rolling stock on chargeable miles, there 
again you would have to bring in the London Pool 
formula, would you not ? — Yes. 

990. Would it be fair to say that that £3m. is leally a 
figure which contains an element of estimate and 
approximation in it? — Yes, certainly ; it might, perhaps it 
ought to be £2m. ; perhaps it ought to be £3m. 
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991. Without being unkind, would it be fair to say it 
was not much more than a guess really ? — I accept that. 
When I have to guess, I guess. 

992. With regard to the electrification, has that brought 
improvements in the London Line services, or does it 
merely really benefit the people who live on the coast ? — 
It has, as I understand it, brought improved timings in the 
local services — frequency and speed of stock. It has 
brought some improvement — a very modest proportion of 
the total is attributable to improvements within London 
Lines. 

993. Would you say the comparison of improvements 
for London, comparing that with those who live on the 
coast, would be less than 8^ per cent for which you 
charged them ? — 8^ per cent is a fairly small proportion. 
I find it difficult, off the cuff, to give a quantitive answer 
to a qualitive question. 

994. That is one of the times you do not want to 
guess ! — I think it is rather difficult, yes. 

995. Might I suggest to you that might well be the 
position, that the improvement which London gets out of 
that, is not commensurate with what they are being charged 
for it ? — It is possible. 

996. Would you now look at document WW 1. — Yes. 

997. You see the passenger receipts from April, 1962, 
charges as per document RMR 8, of 36.3. That is Mr. 
Robbins’ figure of course ? — Yes. 

998. Then you add for the full effect of electrification 
of the London/Tilbury /Southend Line a figure of 0.3 ? — 
Yes. 

999. Is that added because the new scheme became 
operative on the 18th June? — Yes; to be precise it is 
added because the budget payment for the new scheme 
would become operative on the 18th June, and there was 
only half a year allowed for in the budget. 

1000. The result is that scheme is expected to produce, 
in a full year, £0.6m. ? — Yes, f0.5m. in fact. The £0.3m. 
is slightly rounded up to a quarter — there are two quarters. 

1001. Is that all you expect to get by way of yield from 
that improvement, or is it something which is going to 
develop bringing you in more and more as you go along? — 
I hope it would develop. I would not expect this develop- 
ment to be anything like so rapid as it was at the beginning. 

1002. You said that the London improvements fructify 
much more rapidly than the improvements on marshalling 
yards and so on ? — Yes. 

1003. If you say you expect to get more out of the 
Tilbury development, is that in any way consistent with 
the evidence of rapid fructification of London improve- 
ments — I do not think I was suggesting the whole of the 
fructification on the London scheme would be immediate. 
I do say, however, there would be sufficient fructification 
to justify asking them to bear their interest charges 
immediately. 

1004. You do not expect this 0.5 figure to be sub- 
stantially increased ? — It depends how far you look ahead. 
I really have not applied my mind to it in matters of 
figures. I would expect the thing to go on improving for 
some time, but at what speed and for how long I do not 
know. 

1005. Why does it go on improving — because the staff 
get more used to working a new method or that people 
come to know about it and it attracts people ? — I think 
possibly the main reason is that people build houses. 

1006. If you look at document WW 2, the capital 
expenditure on that improvement is 18.3, which is in fact 
wholly attributable to London ? — Yes. 

1007. At 0.6, that would show a gross return of 3 per 
cent ? — Yes. 

1008. At 0.5 it would be very much less? — Yes. 

1009. The money presumably was borrowed at 6 per 
cent, was it not ? — Yes, or thereabouts. 


1010. Your evidence is, is it not, that modernisation 
also increases the depreciation charge ? — Not in real terms ; 
it increases the book-keeping charge. 

1011. It increases the charge to revenue in respect of 
depreciation, in respect of more costly stock ? — If you 
take into account, as you ought to, the depreciation at 
current prices, there is not much increase. If you hold 
depreciation at current prices, I would think there is not 
much to it. I would have to look at that, however. 

1012. The current prices with the modernisation 
scheme, which has only come into force, would be 
approximately the same as cost prices, would they not ? — 
Yes. 

1013. Therefore you would be working on a higher 
figure whether you take current or cost prices ? — Certainly 
in the accounts, I agree, but I say you must look at the 
thing as a whole including provision for uplifting of the 
current prices. 

1014. Quite apart from any question of increased 
charge you must need to cover depreciation, you are 
borrowing money at 6 per cent on an improvement, the 
gross return on which appears to be 3 per cent. — It does 
not appear to be at all ; you have not taken into account 
the working expenses. 

1015. Are they reduced ? — Yes. 

1016. Are they much reduced? — I have not the figures 
in front of me, but whenever you electrify, certainly with 
these lines, you expect your working expenses to be 
reduced. 

1017. Then, allowing for that, the increased yield would 
not be brought up to 6 per cent, or anything like that ? — 
I would be surprised if not, but I have not examined the 
details of the final assessment of the scheme, but certainly 
1 would expect to find a reduction in working expenses, 
when taking depreciation on a common basis. 

1018. Not such a reduction as would make the yield, 
as a matter of finance, comparable with the cost — that is 
to say the yield being 3 per cent subject to any adjustment 
for reduction in working expenses and the cost being 6 per 
cent ? — I am speaking without having examined the details 
of the economics of this particular scheme, but I would 
have thought yes. Certainly I would not have expected us 
to embark on a scheme which would give a yield of 6 per 
cent. 

1019. (President): You should not say that very loudly 
to the new London Transport Board — or they will never 
get the Victoria Tube ! — There are other factors there. Sir. 

1020. (Mr. Goff): Might it not be you have under- 
stated the yield which is likely to be obtained from this 
improvement ? — The yield in a year from now ? 

1021. Yes, you are working on 0.3 for half a year and 
0.6 for a whole year. — I would not think so. 

1022. If you take Enfield, the expenditure there is 
£9.6m. ?— Yes. 

1023. We are not told specifically what yield you expect 
to get from that. Do you know ? — I do not know because 
we are really getting to Mr. Robbins’ province. There is 
an omnibus figure in the expected yield of 1961. 

1024. I believe that comes on to document RMR 10, 
and do you say I had better ask Mr. Robbins about that? — 
Yes. 

1025. Mr. Fay, in his opening, said that the London 
Lines share of increased costs, that is wages and prices, 
was £1.5m. Can you show how that is made up? — Yes. 

(President) : The increase of what ? 

1026. (Mr. Goff): Costs due to increases of wages and 
prices. (To the witness): You can see that at page 2 
of the transcript. — I gave some detail of the items com- 
prising the British Railways total increased cost. 

1027. It may be I was not looking accurately for it. 
Can you help me about that? — I can give you the figures 
again if that is what you wish. 
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1028. Yes. — The total increase in British Railways’ 
costs since we were last before the Tribunal were estimated 
at £24m. of which wages and costs, the shorter working 
week, were £17m. ; increase in coal prices £4m. and other 
price increases, mainly fuel oil and steel, was a figure of 
£3m., and a figure of £lim. was arrived at by apportioning 
the £24m. in relation to working expenses. In other words, 
by taking the £34m. working expenses on our London 
Lines over the total estimated working expenses of British 
Railways. 

1029. Now I want to come to season tickets. Unfortu- 
nately they have been going up steadily for some consider- 
able time, have they not ? — I think, as Mr. Dickson has 
explained, they go more or less in proportion to other 
fares. 

1030. I did not ask for the reason, it is the fact, is it 
not ? — It is the fact, yes. 

1031. Would you agree, as prices increase the question 
of fractions becomes more important ? — I do not think 
I could do, no. 

1032. The higher the cost of the season ticket the more 
important it is that people should not pay for travel which 
they are not actually going to enjoy ? — Any formula for 
basing seasons on mileage is, of course, only “ rough 
justice ”. You cannot say it is moral and necessarily right 
that an extra mile or a half a mile passenger should pay 
more or less than for a shorter journey. It is very difficult 
to try and import precision into this and in my view 
differentiating between 49 miles instead of 49-]- miles is 
taking the thing to absurdity. 

1033. In principle do you say that if the journey is 
longer you ought to pay more for it ? — Not necessarily, 
but that has been the practice so far. 

1034. There may be a shadow of change ! It is the 
practice at the moment that the longer your journey the 
more you pay ? — Yes. 

1035. And whilst applying that principle, is it not 
equitable you should not pay an increased charge on the 
footing of a longer journey if you are not in fact making 
that journey ? — No, as I say the “ principle ” as you call it 
is broadly reasonable, but it is not so manifestly “ natural 
law ” as to justify going down to meticulous detail. 

1036. It is not “ meticulous ’’ or “ rediculous ” detail to 
import half miles into the scale, is it? — To differentiate 
between 49i miles and 50 miles and 49 miles is being very 
meticulous. 

1037. You differentiate between 49 and 50 miles, do 
you not ? — 1 think we are perhaps too meticulous there. 

1038. Tell me this ; For 49 and 50 miles, you will be 
differentiating between 8y and 9, would not ? — Yes. 

1039. You would not say that was very ridiculous, 
would you ? — I did not say “ ridiculous ” ; I say rather 
“ meticulous ”. 

1040. Meticulous — I am sorry ; I must have misheard 
you.^ — Yes, I am sorry if I am sounding offensive ! 

1041. I suggest to you that in principle it is desirable 
in any event to have your table geared on half miles. You 
would not agree with that ? — It is really not my province, 
but I would not agree with you. 

1042. And I suggest to you the more the fares are 
increased the more desirable that principle becomes. Is 
your answer the same — (a) that is not your province, and 
(b) you would not agree with it in any way? — You are 
putting the appropriate words into my mouth, Mr. Goff ! 

1043. I may be, but my point is put to you and we 
have your anwser. Have you before you document 
LCC 1 ?— Yes. 

1044. You see what that shows there, do you not ? — 
Yes. 

1045. It shows, in column 1, the scale of half mile 

charges, then in column 2 the existing rate 

{President ) : One moment ; I have not yet found mine. 


1046. {Mr. Goff): I am sorry,. Sir. {To the witness): 

Column 2 shows the existing rate, and this 

{President): January 1st, 1962 maximum — pre- January? 

{Mr. Goff): That was pre-January, Sir. 

{President): Yes. 

1047. {Mr. Goff): Part I of the fifth schedule. Then 
in column 3 we have what you are proposing, which is in 
fact, of course, single full mile charging. We can see the 
entries in the column against the half miles, but they are 
the same as the full miles, and in column 4 we have set 
out the increases, and column 5 is what we submit to the 
Tribunal should be adopted. What we are proposing is 
that the half mile should be half the increase in rate 
between the previous mile and the next mile? — Yes. 

1048. And column 5 shows the increase and the diminu- 
tion between column 5 and column 2. 

{President): You said “column 5,” it is column 6, is 
it not ? 

{Mr. Goff): I beg your pardon. 

{Mr. Fay) : I think that should be one shilling. 

1049. {Mr. Goff): Yes, it should be; it is obviously 
one shilling. {To the witness): First of all I put to you 
generally that what we are proposing is an equitable scale 
of charges. Do you accept that as a starting point ? — I do 
not really know whether it is equitable or inequitable. 
Certainly on the shorter ranges what is equitable for a 
season ticket is very much a matter of guesswork. Some 
people holding season tickets may make 20 journeys a day, 
and others make only two. 

1050. As it emerges, charging at fractions of half miles 
instead of full miles as you do, it is a more equitable 
scheme than yours. Would you accept that ? — I do not 
think I can, no. I think it is becoming an undue refine- 
ment on a broad formula. 

1051. The average journey in the London Area is 13 
miles, is it not — I think that was the figure given yesterday? 
— On seasons I think, but not on London Transport. The 
figure is 9 miles on London Transport. 

1052. The figure for British Railways, London Lines, 
would be 13 miles ? — That agrees with my recollection, yes. 

1053. If you look at document LCC 1 and you take 124 
miles you will see that the increase, according to your 
scale, is 8 shillings as it is also at 13 miles, because you 
have not the half mile scale ? — Yes. 

1054. But if you look at column 6 the increase of 124 
miles, according to our scheme, is only 6 shillings, but at 
13 miles it is still 8 shillings? — Yes. 

1055. Your scheme would give you a yield of 13 miles 
on the average journey, that is a figure of 16 shillings, but 
our scheme would only give 14 shillings? — Yes. 

1056. Which is a proportion of 14/16ths, or 7/8ths ? — 
Yes. 

1057. Would you agree therefore it would be a fair 
method to calculate the difference in the value to you of 
the two schemes to say that if our scheme were adopted 
you will get 7/8ths instead of the whole of your anticipated 
yield ? — Really that is not for me to say. 

{President): I think that would be better put to Mr. 
Robbins. 

{Mr. Goff): Yes. 

1058. {The witness): I think so. 

{Mr. Goff): Very well. The only other matter, Mr. 
Winchester 

{President) : I expect Mr. Robbins will deal with the 
table of yields — I hope so. He may, by the time he comes 
to give evidence, be able to agree your figures, I do not 
know. 

1059. {Mr. Goff) : Then I will reserve that to Mr. 
Robbins, Sir. {To the witness): I want to talk to you 
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now about the reserves on Central Charges. If you look 
at question 97, you see there it was put to you : “ That 
produces £70m.” That, of course, is a reference to the 
figure of £70m. in document WW 2, is it not ? — Yes. 

1060. “ Have you then deducted the estimated deprecia- 
tion provisions in respect of London Lines from 1953 to 
1962? ”. Then you said : “ I have. 1 had only the three 
years’ calculations available, namely the three years in 
which we have put forward the London Lines figures, 
1954, 1958 and 1962 ; but from these three representative 
figures I have estimated over the period as a whole.” From 
three years’ figures, you were making an estimate for a 
period of nine years ? — ^Yes. 

1061. Do you think the answer is at all reliable? — 
Within the margin of error in these calculations, I think 
that is perhaps one of the more precise figures. 

1062. What is that margin of error ? — I have taken the 
proportion, rounding £3. 2m. down to £3m. 

1063. Something of the order, you are saying, of 
£0.2m. ?— Yes. 

1064. In any case, of course, document WW 1 does 
.show a surplus, if the proposals stand as they are, of £4m. 
of net revenue available to meet Central Charges and 
Reserves — that is in a full year, is it not ? — Yes. 

1065. You have not worked out, I suppose, what they 
would be in an actual year, 1962 ? — I have not. It would 
not, I hope, make a great difference. I would have to 
eliminate the 0.3m. from the L.T. & S. Line, and I would 
have to adjust the working expenses to be partly at existing 
or scheme works on L.T. & S., and partly on the new 
works, and equally I would have to take out part of the 
year for the cost of wage increases in April. 

1066. Do you think in the result it would not make 
a great deal of difference ? — I should not think so. To be 
fair, I think probably the figure would be slightly lower — 
a quarter of a million pounds, or something like that. It 
would be lower rather than higher. 

1067. (President): You would have to reduce the yield 
to what you call the proposed increases ? — It would have 
an effect on the £l|m. as well. Sir. 

1068. (Mr. Goff): Against that, the increase in wages 
and prices may not have operated over the whole year, 
might they ? — No, but taking the figure for increased 
fares. £4m. would probably be smaller, looking at the 
year 1962. 

1069. I have no doubt it would, but can you give us 
any idea as to what extent it would be smaller ? — No. I 
have not applied my mind to that. 

1070. I do not know whether you can answer this, or 

whether Mr. Robbins is the person, but I was putting to 
you that if you take the Central Charge at £2m„ which 
was your difference, to which you said something or other 
ought to be added, and there was a question of different 
methods and how you work out the expenses and how 
much should be added to it, if you take a figure of £2m. 
and £lm. which was your minimum out of the Special 
Account, you would still have more than enough to meet 
your Central Charges though our season ticket scale was 
adopted. Are you in a position to deal with the matter, 
or shall I leave it to Mr. Robbins ?— I would have £lm. 
more than I have to meet my Central Charge, and whether 
that is the proper effect upon season tickets I do not 
know. I do not know what the financial breakdown would 
be. If you are thinking in terms of replacement and 
reserves 

1071. That is another question, the reserves. There 
is one question I would like to ask you and I would like 
you to try to explain two answers which you have given. 
If you look at question 143 which is in the second day’s 
transcript at page 24, the second column — perhaps you 
had better look first at question 142 to see what we are 
talking about. The question 142 was: “Can you tell the 
Tribunal what London Lines should contribute to the 
difference between the historic cost depreciation and 
replacement cost ? — (A) Yes, 0.3m. (Question 143) Can 
you say how that 0.3m. is calculated ? — (A) That is cal- 
culated by bringing up to current price levels the provision 


of assets not life-expired, that is to say assets currently 
subject to historic cost depreciation. It does not take into 
account any provirion in respect of life-expired assets 
which, of course, also require renewal.” You are bringing 
up to current prices, are you, the depredation allowance 
in respect of assets which are not life-expired, but doing 
nothing in respect of those which are? — Yes. 

1072. Question 145 says this: “I suppose it also does 
not take into account the lifting of the non-life-expired 
assets which are in the course of depreciation ? — (A) That 
is so ; it does not attempt to make good the arrears of 
the past ”. I do not understand your answer to question 
145. If you had said in the question 143 that that lifted 
the provision of the non-life-expired assets from the depre- 
ciation allowance to current prices, what is your point in 
question 145 when you say that you have not done that ? 
— Over the past years we have been depreciating on a 
historic cost basis. We have never had profits or have 
never been able to make depredation provisions on the 
basis of current prices, and therefore all I am asking for 
in this is one year’s difference between historic cost and 
current price level depreciation — not picking up what we 
have not had before. 

1073. You are not bringing out a cumulative depre- 
ciation figure which represents what you have done over 
the period of years ; you are bringing out a depredation 
allowance of this year to current prices? — Yes. 

1074. Your contention is you should have reserves 
to lift historic depredation to actual replacement cost — 
that is one limb — ^and over and above that you should 
have a reserve for capital improvements ? — Yes. 

1075. I must put to you what I put to Mr. Evershed 
yesterday, that in the circumstances of British Railways 
that is really illusionary because nothing which was allowed 
by way of increased charges for London Lines would in 
fact produce any reserve for London Lines, but would 
merely lessen the overall defidt ? — ^There would be nothing 
to be carried forward by British Railways in the future, 
but that does not relieve British Railways of meeting their 
proper Charges now. 

1076. There would be nothing which could be attri- 
buted to London Lines by way of reserves for any London 
Lines purposes ? — ^The book-keeping would not operate in 
that way, I agree. 

1077. Nor would it produce any benefit after the new 
Act comes into force — ^if it takes effect on the lines of 
the present Bill ? — Only the benefit that they would have 
been doing what was proper and straightforward by the 
making and earning of proper profits. 

1078. The question of what is “proper ” depends, not 
only on how much revenue you have, but when you are 
asking for more it is a question of how much it is fair to 
charge by way of extra — ^it is not a question of making 
an allowance out of wifiat you have, but out of something 
which you are asking the Tribunal to allow you ? — We 
are asking for fares which vvill enable us to make proper 
profits. 

1079. That is what you say ? — Yes. 

1080. London Lines themselves, do they not pay all 
the working expenses which can be properly attributable 
to London Lines ? — In as far as I have been able to 
estimate them in my exhibits, yes. 

1081. They provide something over as contribution to 
Central Charges ? — Yes. 

(Mr. Goff) : Thank you. 

(Pre.sident) : Are there any other questions ? — Do you 
want to re-examine Mr. Winchester, Mr. Fay ? 

(Mr. Fay) : I wiill do so at the end. Sir. 

(President): Very well. Then there is Mr. Dickson. 

(Mr. Fay) : I do not know whether there is anyone who 
wishes to put any questions to him. 

(Mr. Goff) : 1 do not desire to cross-examine this 

Witness. 

(President): Does any other person wish to ask Mr. 
Dickson any questions ? Apparently not. I have not 
thought of anything, but if I do he can come back. 

(Mr. Fay): Then that has speeded up the proceedings. 

I will ask Mr. Robbins now to go into the witness box. 
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1082. We have not had the pleasure of doing battle 
before, have we, Mr. Robbins ? — No. but I hope it will 
be a pleasure now. 

1083. You have the transcript of these proceedings, 
have you ? — Yes. 

1084. Would you start by looking at document 
RMR 10 on page 48 ? — Yes. 

1085. You will see there : “Expansion of modernised 
services (electrification — Liverpool Street to Enfield, 
Chingford, Hertford and Bishop’s Stortford from 
21st November, 1960) and expansion of outer areas 
(New Towns, btc.) in excess of expectation ”, and the 
figure there is 1.1. Then you have : “adjust for con- 
tinued development of traffic due to modernised services 
and expansion of New Towns, including £0.25m. from 
electrification of the L.T. & S. Line in June, 1962 ” — 
which is a figure of 0.5. The figure of 1.1 is 1961 and the 
figure of 0.5 is 1962, is it not ? — Yes. 

1086. Are you in a position to allocate those figures 
at all to the respective improvements which Mr. Winchester 
set out for us on document WW 2 ? That is to say, to 
show how much your 1.1 or the 0.5 was attributable to 
any particular improvement scheme ? — No, I am not. It 
is bound to be an estimate of the probability viewed over 
the whole of the area served by the London Lines in the 
second of succeeding years, after the introduction of any 
new services. So much depends, as Mr. Winchester said, 
on the decision of individuals whether to buy houses and 
live in an area. So much depends on the general proba- 
bility of the spread of London outwards, that I think it 
would be unwise and perhaps even misleading to try to 
attribute to those particular lines an estimate. 

1087. In your document RMR 6, sheet 1, which is on 
page 42 of the transcript, you compare the new season 
ticket rates with 26 London Transport ordinary returns 
or London Lines day return fares ? — Yes. 

1088. Mr. Dickson, in his evidence, took 22 journeys ? 
— Yes. 

1089. 22 journeys is the equivalent of a 5-day week, 
is it not ? — Yes. 

1090. Having regard to the modern trend, would you 
not agree that a 5-day week at 22 journeys is a fairer 
comparison than 26 ? — It would be perfectly possible to 
put in two columns in place of those two, showing it on 
a 22 journey basis, but the point of putting this in was to 
try to show to the Tribunal that the relativity was being 
preserved under the existing and the proposed maximum 
charges — ^to show we were not diverting. The result 
would be the same if it were done on 22 journeys. 

1091. So far as that element is concerned, it would 
assist the element of showing the comparison between 
what the season ticket holder has to pay and what the 
purchaser of an ordinary ticket has to pay — I mean the 
element of how much discount the purchaser of the season 
ticket is getting ? — Yes, to show the relationship between 
them. 

1092. From that aspect we get a fairer picture, if you 
compare it not with 26 journeys but with 22 ? — I cannot 
answer “ Yes ” to that, because I think you would take 
me, if I did, to imply that the very substantial, the greater 
part of season tickets issued at any rate on London Trans- 
port Railways were only used for two return journeys, 
5 days a week. 

1093. I am suggesting that is probably so. — Then I 
cannot agree with that. 

1094. Would you agree that is so so far as London 
Lines are concerned ? — I think it becomes more likely 
as the distances increase. 

1095. Yes. Have you before you document LCC 2 ? 
— Yes, I have it somewhere. 


1096. That does in fact, does it not, work out the com- 
parison for 22 days instead of 26. You have in column 6 
the figures taken from column 7 of your document 
RMR 6, and in column 5 you have the comparable figures 
which you take as 22 days ? — Yes, I accept them. 

1097. Of course it follows, does it not, that the dis- 
count which the season ticket holder is shown to have is 
less in column 5, that is, taking 22 days, than in column 
6, taking your 26 days ? — That naturally follows. 

1098. If you will look at document LCC 3, you have 
the same thing, have you not, only taking not your scheme 
but the suggested season ticket rate scheme which we are 
putting in ? So you have in column 6 again a copy of 
column 7 related to the full miles, and then you have in 
column 5 the comparable figures in relation to 22 days 
and also figures for the proposed half miles ? — I see those 
as you state them, Mr. Goff. I am not happy about the 
word “ comparable ” percentage above column 6. It is a 
26 days percentage, but subject to that I see what has 
been done. 

1099. What is worrying you about “ comparable ” ? 
What we are saying is you give a figure comparing season 
tickets with 26 days ordinary tickets and we give a figure 
for the same season ticket but at our rate, taking 22 days. 
— Yes, but my difficulty would appear to be instead of the 
word “ comparable ” the words “ 26 days ” should appear, 
but I see what has been done. 

1100. You have not had an opportunity to work out 
the figures ? — I do not think there would be anything 
between us on the figures. 

1101. That is what I would think. You do not see 
any reason to doubt the figures which appear in documents 
LCC 2 and 3 ?— No. 

1102. I now want to come to document LCC 4. — Yes. 

1103. You see that in column 1 that gives the mileage 
with three half stages of li miles, 2^ miles and 3i miles ? 
— Yes. 

1104. Column 2 gives the fares at the pre-April, 1962 
level ? — Yes, it does. 

1105. Would you mind omitting column 3 for the 
moment and going to column 4. Column 4 sets out the 
prices which you are now charging, having made your 
increases in April and in June — the latter of course being 
subject to the Provisional Order under Section 23 ? — Both. 

1106. I beg your pardon, both. — Yes. 

1107. Now coming back to column 3, that is what 
we are putting down as a counter proposal, and you 
see that it accords with what you are doing from 4 miles, 
a shilling charge, and upwards ? — Yes. 

1108. Below that it does not, because it restores the 
li mile charge of fivepence and 24 mile charge at eight- 
pence, which had been abolished under the Emergency 
Order and which were in force before that, and it inserts 
a new charge of 34 miles — for elevenpence ? — Yes, I see 
that. 

1109. That is put in to avoid double booking which 
becomes necessary on our scheme ? — It does become 
necessary, yes. 

1110. Until April, of course, you had a charge for 
14 miles and a charge for 24 miles, did you not ?— Yes, 
we did. 

nil. It would not be impracticable either on the buses 
or the Underground, would it, to restore the 14 rnile 
charge and the 24 miles charge ?— No, it clearly would 
not be impracticable because we have had it. 

1112. Indeed, nor would it be impracticable to intro- 
duce one more at 34, would it ?— It would be undesirable. 

1113. Why would it be undesirable ? — For the reasons 
that I think were explained before the Tribunal by Mr. 
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Harbour, which retain their validity, that each further 
step you take in the direction of another half mile charge 
makes it somewhat more difficult to collect speedily and 
effectively the fares you ought to collect. 

1114. Then we were advocating half miles throughout, 
were we not? — I see you are more modest now! 

1115. Yes, much more, and putting in one more to 
avoid double booking, I suggest to you that really would 
not make any material difference from the point of view 
of practicability. — It would make some difference, par- 
ticularly on the Railways in the booking office, but if for 
other reasons, because of the yield which was required, 
it seemed to be the best thing to do, then it might be 
something that could be considered permanently. 

1116. Would you go so far as to say this, that if 
the Tribunal thought it was right to restore the H and 
the 2 miles to give you the additions, the increases from 
4 miles upwards, so one is forced to bring in a 3y mile, 
that could be done and the Tribunal would not be in a 
position of saying : “ We think you ought to introduce 
14 and 24 miles,” and because that involves bringing in 
34 miles do you say you could not do that ? — It would 
be perfectly clear you would have to have the 34 miles. 

1117. That could be given effect to and you could 
work that? — No doubt we could give effect to it, but 
we would not want to and I have no doubt it will be 
slightly less efficient in collection. 

1118. I now want to discuss with you the yields which 
are shown in document LCC 4. — Would it help you if 
I said that as calculations I have no difficulty in accepting 
them ? 

It would help me a great deal. Thank you very much. 

[President): We can accept as unchallenged all the 
figures in 5, 6, 7, 7A, 8, 9 and 10, Mr. Robbins ? 

[Mr. Goff): Subject to one thing. Sir, and I have to 
say this, that with regard to 7 and 7A, they cannot be 
accepted as they are because they are alternatives. 

(President) : Yes, I see. 

1119. (Mr. Goff): Subject to 7 and 7A you would be 
prepared to accept all the figures on this table ? — Yes. 

(President): I suppose the calculations depending on 
number of journeys are based on estimates from figures 
supplied to the County Council. Is that so ? 

(Mr. Goff): That appears from the footnote. Sir. The 
figures are taken from the appendices B and C, which 
are the explanations of document RMR 8, and they do 
give the individual figures. 

(President) : Yes. 

1120. (Mr. Goff): (To the witness): I want to ask 
you something about the 34 line — you can see that ? — Yes. 

1121. As to the rail, we have divided the figure of 83 
in half, but the figure of 41 does not appear in any of 
the tables. It is in fact half of 83, as you no doubt 
appreciate ? — Yes. 

1122. You are prepared to accept that? — Yes. 

1123. When we come to the road we put it forward 
as two alternatives, one is the figure of 145 which is 
exactly the same thing, which is half of it, and one is 
a reduced figure on a possible argument which might 
be adduced by your saying that the figure of 145 is 
too high. Can I take it you accept the figure of 145 ? 
— I would be perfectly prepared to accept the 145, having 
no information by actual ascertainment as to this split 
between the 34 and the 4 miles, there being only £14,000 
in it. I do not mind which we work on, and I am 
perfectly prepared to accept, for this purpose, the figure 
of 145. 

1124. You are. Then you see what the summary 
shows, do you ? — Yes, I do. 

1125. The LCC yields are carried out and our total 
figure is £1,376,000 and yours is a total of £2,847,000. 
The figure of £488,000 taking the L.C.C. yields as in 1963, 
come from the table, so does the figure of £495,000 ? — 
Yes. 


1126. Then there is £100,000 with a note “C” by the 
the side which says “ Document RMR 8 — transcript page 
46 — item 1 — column 13.” That is your figure for the 
yield on the coaches, as the scheme does not affect those, 
so it is the same for us and you, and I take it you accept 
the two figures there of £100,000 ? — I do. 

1127. The season ticket figure is a calculated figure. 
The figure of £290,000 is your estimate of yield — the 
figures being given of 0.14 for seasons within existing fares 
and 0.14 for the additional fares which give 0.28, and 
so your yield would be £290,000 and we give a figure 
of £230,000. I might have to ask you some questions 
about that, but I take it you accept the figure of £230,000, 
do you? — ^I think it is probably about right. 

1128. You do?— Yes. 

1129. Would you now take document SWH 6, and 
I would like you to have the revised one, if you please. 
— Yes 

1130. On that table, column 1, Mr. Evershed agreed 
gave the position for the actual 1962 year if the present 
increases were confirmed. Do you accept column 3 ? — 
Certainly. 

1131. And the figure of 1.8 there in line 10 is the 
proportion available to the actual year of 1962 of the 
figure of 2.8 which appears in document AE 1 ? — I think 
that is right. 

1132. That being the increase in a full year? — Yes, 
that is right. 

1133. Column A gives effect to the proposals which 
we have put forward. 

(President): Column 4. 

(Mr. Goff) : I beg your pardon. 

(President): I am only interrupting you in order to get 
it right on the record. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes indeed Sir; it is so easy when looking 
down the column to state the wrong figure and the head- 
note. I am afraid I was mistaken there ; it is column 4. 

(President) : Yes. 

1134. (Mr. Goff) (To the witness): That purports to 
show, and I want to ask you about this, the effect if the 
Tribunal accept the proposition which we are putting 
forward as to season tickets and as to ordinary fares for 
the actual year 1962. That says that the estimated yield 
would be 1.2 ? — That is right. 

1135. I want to ask you some questions about that. 
You see what it purports to show ? — Yes, I see what 
it purports to show and I agree with the calculation which 
has been made, but 1 cannot accept the assumption that 
in any case the 1st August could be an operative date. 

1136. We have gone a long way. I gather you are 
agreeing that the result of what we are putting forward 
would be to produce 1 .2 instead of 1 .8 ? — That is the 
arithmetic of it, yes. 

1137. Not only in arithmetic, but there is no challenge 
on the figures ? — No. 

1138. That would be in fact the result, subject to the 
question you raise of the operative date ? — Yes. 

1139. Why do you say the 1st August could not be 
an operative date for what we are suggesting ? — What 
you are suggesting is the fare scale shown in column 3 
on LCC 4, is it not ? 

1140. That is right, yes. — To introduce that fare scale 
compared with the one in column 4, which is the one 
currently in operation under the Provisional Authority 
of the Tribunal, means re-writing all the fare tables on 
the buses and on the Underground railways, and training 
the staff in them, because it means dividing existing fares 
into two portions. It is quite simple and brief to tell 
the staff to put up a little notice of a fare table saying 
that everywhere the figure 5 appears you should read 
the figure 6, which was done in April. But this is not 
simple and it cannot be done in as short a time as you 
are assuming, because it is not simply saying for the 
figure 6 read 5 and for the other 6’s read 6. For that 
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reason I am bound to say if the Tribunal were convinced 
and ordered that this was the correct fare scale to be 
applied in London the need for printing the new tables 
and getting the machinery at all the stations and getting 
the staff trained is such that at the very earliest I do 
not think it could be done before the 1st October. 

1141. So far as the training of staff is concerned, 
most of the staff would be familiar with the operation 
of the H and the H miles scale because they were 
operating that in the past until April ? — Yes, most 
certainly. 

1142. There is not really very much in the point of 
training staff to operate the scheme, is there ? With the 
exception of the extra 31 it is merely telling them to go 

back and do what they did before ? They would have 

to re-learn something and I would add the turnover of 
staff being what it is — we should have taken in conductors 
at the rate of, and I am guessing here, of between 80 
or 100 a week since April and they will have to be trained. 
It is not the biggest element in the matter, the training of 
the staff. 

1143. It is not ? — No. 

1144. I suggest it is not really a big element at all, 
but only quite small ? — I cannot agree with that. 

1145. As far as printing is concerned you said when 
you did it forward and not backwards you could do it 
by merely saying on the slip: “For 5d. read 6d. ” ; are 
you saying that you cannot do it backwards and put 
on the slip: “ For 6d. read 5d. ”? Is that not possible ? 
— It would not be acceptable, I feel sure, by the public 
and it would be very confusing to one and all. I am 
not certain it would be statutorily permissible anyway. 

1146. Was the slip which you put on before statutorily 
permissible when you said: “For 5d. read 6d. ” ? — Yes, 
because I do not think it is possible to describe on the 
fare talble which appears on the buses the distinction 
between the two sorts of sixpences in a satisfactory way 
and all that would have to be re-printed. 

1147. Surely it is not beyond the ingenuity of you or 
your staff to put on to a fare-table an intelligible and 
brief note which would show that you were introducing 
three stages of H miles, H miles and 3i miles at the 
appropriate prices ? Is that not so ? — If every fare table 
on all the routes marched up on an even progression I 
would have a try at it, Mr. Goff, but of course they 
do not. On a large number of bus routes they have little 
features in them where you get three stages for a mile, 
and so forth, and there would be difficulties arising out 
of trying to do this, and it would certainly involve the 
re-printing of the fare- table. 

1148. Did not the difficulty on some routes which 
have peculiar stages present itself when you introduced 
your scheme in April ? — No. 

1149. Why not? — Because it is perfectly simple and 
intelligible to say that every time the figure 5 appears 
you should read 6. That is all it was. 

1150. Are these cases which do not march in even 
progression exceptional ? — There are a good many of 
them. 

1151. What sort of percentage of the whole? — I 
suppose on every bus route which is more than just a 
quite short local one, this probably appears somewhere 
in the route. 

1152. We are not concerned with anything which 
occurs above 4 miles, are we ?— If you get three stages 
within a mile and you charge accordingly, that is going 
to come on to the fare-table. It will not affect every 
fare on the route, but it is in the table and therefore 
it is an exception to the beautiful simplicity of say three 
stages for 5d. 

1153. You will have to explain that a little more to 
me because I do not follow it at the moment. Where 
do you get your three stages for 5d. ? — I am looking at 
your H miles. 

1 1 54. Three stages ? — Could I try to explain it like 
this ? The route is divided into stages which as near 


as we can do it in London are half a mile apart or 
thereabouts. These stage points have to be fixed as well 
by regard to what we call traffic objectives — where sub- 
stantial numbers of people want to get on and off. You 
cannot ignore that in fixing bus fares. On an ideal route, 
which does not exist, there would be an important traffic 
objective every half mile along and the fare-table would 
be compiled simply on that. Of course, things are not 
like that in practice and in fact and on certain routes — 
I can give you details of distances of one mile or there- 
abouts from the places where large numbers of people 
join — it is essential to put in another fare charging point. 
I can give you an example if I may turn round for a 
moment. 

1155. (President): What are you going to turn to? — 
I thought it would perhaps help if I gave some actual 
places. Sir. 

1156. I should understand it better, yes, certainly — 
especially if it was by chance on a route which I knew.— 
I thought of selecting Route 9. 

1157. When I get on a bus I do sometimes use Route 
9, yes. — Between Hammersmith Broadway and the top 
of Earl’s Court Road, Holland House or Holland Walk, 
is one mile, and yet that has three stages because we have 
a stop which is near Latimer Court in the direction of 
Hammersmith and we have a stop at Olympia, and there 
three stages are given for 3d. and that is reflected all 
the way through. That is the fare-table on route No. 9. 
That is quite a common example and there are similar 
examples. I could give you examples in nearly every 
bus route of any range on the London Bus Services. For 
that reason I am saying that there is no short cut to this 
particular operation. 

1158. (Mr. Goff): Let us examine that example. You 
have one mile and you have three stages and so you do 
in fact go three stages for 3d. instead of 5d. ? — Yes. 

1159. If you wanted to go on a 5d. fare, where would 
that take you ? — You get four stages. 

1160. Four stages instead of three? — Yes. 

1161. What you are saying is you could not do it by 
simply saying at H miles or three stages the 6d; fare 
should be 5d. and not 6d. ? — ^That is what I am saying. 
I do not think it would be practicable. It is simply a 
question of time. 

1162. What you have to do is to print a new scale, 
is it not ? — Yes. 

1163. Which would give effect to that? — Yes. 

1164. That does not take very long? — There are a 
lot of routes to be done. 

1165. They would not all be wanted — only the routes 
with any unusual depressions ? — I have said that there 
will be some unusual feature, I believe, in practically 
every route. 

1166. When you went forward, you got your Order 
on the 29th March, did you not ? — Yes. 

1167. You did the whole thing by the 15th April ? — 
Yes — no, not the whole thing, the two half mile distances. 
That is what you meant ? 

1168. Yes, that is right. Going backwards to reinsert 
those and to put in 3]- miles is going to take longer. 
It is now the middle of June, do you not think, throwing 
it forward to the 1st October is rather a large addition 
of time for any extra work there may be ? — No, I do 
not think so. 

(President) : This must depend to some measure at some 
stage upon what date he assumed he was going to know 
the nature of our O.K.’s— if he was not going to hear 
them until the end of September, it would not enable 
him to get them into operation by the beginning of 
October. On the other hand, if he heard tomorrow he 
would have longer. 

(Mr. Goff): It is perhaps a question which did not 
lie in my mouth to put. Sir. 
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1169. (President): I rather wondered that when the 
witness said he could not bring the scale into operation 
at the 1st August. — I intended to say, and I could not 
have said, assuming we got a very quick instruction on 
the point. 

(President): Can we not bring it to a head and ask 
how long it would take ? 

1170. (Mr. Goff): That was the question I was going 
to ask. (To the witness): How long do you say it would 
take after the Tribunal’s order, if it were an order 
adopting our scheme, to put the scheme into force ? — 
2| to 4 months. 

1171. I suggest to you that that is an unduly long time 
and that you could do it in a considerably shorter time. 
— No ; that is the time which it has taken us on previous 
occasions to introduce a move of this character. 

1172. When you say a “move of this character,” have 
you introduced a move of this character before ? — Yes, 
when we split the 2 miles into 2 and Ij. 

1173. Do you say that took you that length of time 
after you got your order ? — I think. Sir, you will under- 


stand if I say that we set certain administrative 
arrangements in train in view of our guess as to what 
the order might be going to be. 

1174. I am not going to carry it any further. I make 
by submission that if you really got down to getting it 
through as quickly as reasonably possible you could do 
it in coniderably less than 2} to 4 month. — No, I cannot. 

(Mr. Fay): Are you going to ask him to guess this 
time ? 

1175. (Mr. Goff): No, I am asking him to exercise 
judgment ! (To the witness): Of course any postpone- 
ment of the operative date, if our proposals were accepted, 
would in fact, for the year 1962 itself, reduce the loss of 
yield consequent upon our proposals and our proposals 
would then approximate more nearly to yours. — Yes. 

(President): Does anybody else want to ask any 

questions of Mr. Robbins ? (No reply). Who are you 
going to re-examine first Mr. Fay ? 

(Mr. Fay): I really wonder whether I have any re- 
examination to speak of. There is one point I had better 
put to Mr. Evershed, I think, but while Mr. Robbins 
is here perhaps I might just ask him a few questions. 


Re-examined by Mr. Fay 


1176. Is a further half mile stage introduced into a 
scale which already has two going to increase the burden 
on the conductor in a bus fare operation ? — Clearly. It 
means he has got to memorise just so much more. 

1177. Have you in fact worked out how much the 
conductor on route 9 has got to memorise ? — Yes, I have. 

(President) : “ Ought to ” memorise is, I think, the 

better expression. 

(Mr. Fay) : If you please. Sir ; I must remember I speak 
in the presence of a route 9 passenger. 

(President) : And on a weekday ! 

1178. (Mr. Fay): On the scale at present operative 
with no half mile staging, have you worked out how many 
different fares he has got to recollect ? — Yes, 81. 

1179. On the scale before last April when there were 
two half mile stages in the scale, how many had he got 
to recollect ? — 111. 

1180. And if the third half mile stage, the 31 miles, 
were introduced, how many ? — 123. 

1181. Is route 9 a route of average length ? — Yes; on 
weekdays — which is what we are talking about— from 
Mortlake to Liverpool Street Station is of an average 
length for the buses passing through the centre of 
London. 

1182. When it gets to memorising 123 different fares 
do you think that affects the efficiency of accurate fare 
collection ? — I have no doubt about it. 

1183. Does that in turn affect your gross revenue? — 
Certainly. 

1184. With the scale now in operation do you think 
the fare collection is more accurate and the gross revenue 
better kept up than with half mile staging ? — Yes, I do. 

1185. If I understand the London County Council’s 
proposals, they involve i mile stages on buses and indeed 
on tubes for ordinary fares at li, 2| and 3y miles, but 
season tickets have i mile stages throughout. — Yes, I 
noticed that feature. 

1186. Does that proposal on the railways alter the 
existing relationship between the ordinary and the season ? 
— Yes, certaiinly it does ; by inserting a new point at the 
odd 4- mile it cannot help but do so. 


1187. That is thrown up, I think, in LCX3 2, columns 4 
and 5. — I thought it came back on LCC 3, columns 4 
and 5. 

1188. You are quite right. Columns 4 and 5 show that 
the traveller whose station happens to fall within a I mile 
is going in every case to get a better bargain than (he 
traveller whose station falls at the whole mile. — Yes. 

1189. That is once he gets over 3i miles? — Yes. I 
think this is bound to follow. If the ordinary fares are 
charged on a different distance basis from the seasons 
you are going to get irregularities, as are thrown up in 
column 5 of LCC 3. 

1190. If one looks at LCC 3 at mileages of 44 and 5 
one sees, correctly enough, in column 3 that the price of 
the ordinary tickets is the same ? — Yes. 

1191. Because there is no 4 mile stage suggested there ? 
— Yes. 

1192. Whereas the suggestion is that the season ticket 
rate should be less by 2s. 6d. for 44 miles. Do you see 
any justification for departing from the existing relation- 
ship between the ordinaries and seasons ? — No, I have not 
heard any justification whidh seemed to be a good one for 
doing that. 

1193. Still looking at those pairs of mileages, 44 and 5, 
in LCC 3, the exislting monthly season ticket for both 44 
and 5 miles is £2 7s. Od., is it not ? — Yes. 

1194. Their proposal means that of the £2 7s. Od. 
monthly ticket travellers some wiill go on paying £2 7s. Od. 
and some Will save 2s. 6d. and go back to £2 4s. 6d. — That 
is the proposal, yes. 

1195. Some questions were put about equity to Mr. 
Winchester. May I ask you : Do you see any equity in 
giving a bonus capriciously to some among the season 
ticket travellers ? — No, I cannot see any equity in that. 

1196. If some of your season ticket travellers are told 
that they are getting a reduction of 2s. 6d. and others are 
told they are getting nothing, do you think there will be 
some complaints ? — ^I think it is a classic way of going 
about arousing complaints. 

1197. That is all I wish to ask, unless you have any- 
thing to add. — I do not think it is for me to add anything, 
Mr. Fay. 

(The witness withdrew) 
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1198. You were referred yesterday to Hansard for the 
15th March, starting at column 1312. — Yes. 

1199. It was correctly pointed out to you that the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury there stated that 
London Transport Board’s share of the commencement 
deibt would be approximately £165m. That is right, is 
it not, that is what he said ? — Yes. 

1200. Half way down column 1313 he forecast that 
the interest rate for the other new bodies other than the 
Railway Board would probably be about 4 per cent.— Yes. 

1201. I do not know if my mathematics are wrong, 
but my working of 4 per cent on £165m. is £6.6m. — That 
is correct. 

1202. Does that, then, point to the approximation in- 
volved where towards the end of column 1313 Sir Edward 
Boyle said the London Board’s annual interest charge 
would be about £6]-m. ? — That is consistent with what 
had gone before. 

1203. It is an approximation ? — ^I think so. 

1204. Not to the nearest one-tenth of a million pounds? 
— Apparently not. 

1205. I hear my learned friends murmuring that it is 
“ about ” 4 per cent. I think they agree with me that it is 
rounded, ike Mr. Winchester’s London Lines’ figures, to 
the half million pounds rather than to the £0.1m. 

(President) : I do not understand what you are saying 
at the moment, Mr. Fay. Is not an interest charge for a 
year of 4 per cent on a debt of £165m., £6.6m. ? 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes. 

(President): Where does the £0.1m. come in ? 

(Mr. Fay): If the sum works out at £6.6m. and the 
Financial Secretary says £6i-m. it emphasises the approxi- 
mation involved in the whole calculation. 

(President): He has not given a predise interest rate, 
he says “about.” 

1206. (Mr. Fay): Yes. (To the witness). You under- 
stand that both the amount of the commencing debt, the 
interest rate and the consequent effect of the interest rate 
are all approximations and noit settled figures ? — They 
must necessarily be so at this stage. 

(President): You mean good enough for the House of 
Commons ? 

(Mr. Fay) : No, I do not mean that, Sir. 

(President): Or, for that matter, the House of Lords, 
too ! 

(Mr. Fay): No. I mean it is the best that can be done 
in the circumstances when one is looking ahead. 

(President): I should think it all depends upon what is 
eventually the vesting date. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes. 

(President): If the vesting date is in 1965 there will be 
“ advances ”, at any rate, to the Commission to bring up 
the Commission’s commencing capital debt. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes indeed, and no doubt an increase in 
London Transport’s book value of its assets ; but I think 
it is fair to say the Financial Secretary was working on the 
1st lanuary next. 

(President) : Yes, as I think he says somewhere. 

(Mr. Goff): It is column 1332, where, about the middle 
of the column, he refers to 1963 as the first year. 

(President): If one had to bet on it one would imagine 
that the new heaven and earth will begin on January 1, 
1963. 


(Mr. Fay) : Yes, that is the target. 

(President): What one would like to guess at would be 
whether the Central Expenses of the London Transport 
Board will be more than £0.55m. or more than £0.65m. 
Then one is getting near the figure of the estimate of the 
Pinandal Secretary as to what the true Central Charges 
should have been at any rate for the first year, 1963. 

1207. (Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir. (To the witness). May I 
go on to the paragraph to which my learned friend has 
referred in column 1332. Does Sir Edward Boyle, half 
way down that paragraph, emphasise that the £64-m. does 
not include any general administrative expenses ? — Yes. 
He makes it clear that the figure he is speaking to is not 
comparable with previous figures for that reason. 

1208. It is a pure interest figure ? — Yes. 

1209. It does not include general administrative ex- 
penses, and does he say a little below half way down the 
column that London Transport’s accumulated revenue 
losses will be written off ? — Yes. 

1210. Looking at your exhibit AE 4, which is a con- 
tinuation of PJ 16, the Commission’s specific approach, do 
you show in column 14 the total Central Charges worked 
out on this method for 1962 as £7 .50m.? — Yes. 

1211. And is that figure the sum of the three preceding 
columns ? — Yes. 

1212. Which are respectively interest, share of Central 
Expenses of the Commission and interest on accumulated 
deficits ? — Yes. 

1213. Of those three columns which, or if more than 
one which two or three, are comparable with Sir Edward 
Boyle’s £6i-m. ? — As nearly as I can say, column 11 is 
comparable with the figure quoted by the Financial 
Secretary. 

1214. In SWH 5 Mr. Hill has apparently done an 
exercise designed to show that the Financial Secretary’s 
£6+m. supports his specific approach and disproves yours, 
or fails to support yours. I think that is a fair summary 
of SWH 5 ?— Yes. 

(President): We will have to hear Mr. Hill on this, but 
we are not here to award first and second prizes to Mr. 
Evershed or Mr. Hill. As I said, there are various possi- 
bilities about the Financial Secretary’s estimates : One 
that he did not know about any of these calculations but 
if he had known about them the Treasury would not have 
taken any notice of them anyway. Another is that he put 
them all in a computer and got an average answer. But 
does it matter ? 

(Mr. Fay): I shall submit not, but it may well be that 
my learned friend will suggest that one should look ahead 
to what will be the financial requirements next year. I 
shall submit one should not, but in case the Tribunal 
thinks one should I want to see where we are. 

(Mr. Goffi: I am prepared to accept for present pur- 
poses that it does not matter Whether SWH 5 does support 
Mr. Evershed’s method or Mr. Hill’s method — though of 
course I do not withdraw the point that one should bear 
in mind what the Financial Secretary has envisaged as the 
interest charge. 

(President): But if we are to think about next year at 
all, and think about next year as being a year under the 
new regime, we must take the Financial Secretary’s 
estimate into account as being the interest charge which 
will have to be borne as from the 1st January, if that be 
the commencement date. To say we do not take it into 
account is wrong, of course we do take it into account, 
and we have then to form our own ideas as to how much 
Central administration and other matters have to be added 
to get a true Central Charge. 

1215. (Mr. Fay): I do not know whether you can help 
on the question which has just fallen from the President 
as to what is likely under the future regime to be the 
figure for Central Administration comparable with your 
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£0.69m. in column 12 of AE 4, or replacing it perhaps I 
should say ? Is it possible to make any kind of forecast ? 
— I can say, I think, two things which might be helpful. 
One is that that figure of £0.69m. includes approximately 
£0.3'm. for redemption of capital and expenses of that 
nature of which we shall be relieved in 1963 because, so 
far as I know, no obligafion will be laid on us to provide 
for the redemption of capital. But there remain about 
£400,000 of administrative expenses which we shall have 
to bear directly instead of having the services which they 
represent provided for us by the Commission. What it 
will cost us to provide those services for ourselves I am 
not yet in a position to say ; but I would expect that we 
shall have to meet the greater part of our share of the 
Commission’s administrative expenses that we are at the 
moment bearing as part of our Central Charges. 

1216. {President): What you mean is you think it will 
be at any rate £0.4m. ? — I think it would be the greater 
part of that. Sir. 

1217. Round about £0.4m. ?— But I would add, if I 
may, that if we are going to look at 1963 for this purpose, 
there are some of our other expenses which will go up in 
1963 as well — ^for example depreciation. It is difficult to 
look at 1963 in respect of one matter without taking other 
matters into account as well. 

1218. {President): I introduced the horrid subject of 
income tax, did I not ? — Yes, Sir. 

1219. (Mr. Fay): Of course you will be subject to 
the ordinary laws of income tax, will you not, and no 
longer under the loss-making umbrella of the Commission 
under the new regime ? — We shall now be subject to the 
ordinary laws of income tax as a new business. 

1220. Does that mean you will have to pay income 
tax on the surplus or profit after deducting depreciation 
on historic cost only ? — No, I am afraid it is not as 
simple as that, Mr. Fay. We shall have to pay the tax 
on profits if those profits are large enough subject to a 
deduction for a wear and tear allowance, not subject 
to a deduction for depreciation. I think I ought to say 
that we shall count ourselves lucky if our profits are 
sufficiently large to attract income tax, in the early years 
at any rate. 

1221. {Mr. Phillips): Will the £6^m. interest be equiva- 
lent to a debenture and free of tax ? — We have not 
discovered yet. Sir, whether we shall pay the interest 
charged, whatever it may be, gross or after the deduction 
of tax ; but the difference will merely be one of method, 
it will not alter our financial position whichever way we 
deal with it. 

1222. (Mr. Fay): The other thing I wanted to ask you 
was this: If you look at Mr. Hill’s table 6 in the revised 
version, does column 3 set out the forecast of the financial 
results of this present year, 1962, accurately so far as 
you can tell except for line 8, Central Charges ? — Yes. 

1223. So if one adds lines 8 and 11 together you would 
agree that that would represent the surplus out of which 
Central Charges and any reserve or replacement provision 
must come? — Lines 7 and 11 added together, yes; they 
indicate the surplus out of which interest charges and 
any surplus must come. 

1224. That is £8.3m. ? — ^Yes. 

1225. {President): That is an operating surplus ? — Yes. 

1226. That is in the calendar year 1962 ? — Yes. 

1227. (Mr. Fay): If you are right in saying the Central 
Charges should be £7.5m., that leaves £0.8m. over as 
available for replacement reserve ? — Yes. 

1228. I think that is what you said in chief ? — Yes. 


(Mr. Fay): That is all I have to ask Mr. Evershed, Sir. 

1230. {President): Mr. Evershed you know, of course, 
that it has always been said that the London Lines of 
British Railways should be assimilated so far as possible 
to London Transport ? — ^Yes. 

1231. That general statement has always been qualified, 
both by Sir Reginald Wilson and by Mr. James, by the 
qualification “ so long as the financial results of the two 
different systems are not too far out of line.” — Yes. 

1232. Have you considered what ought to be done if 
it should appear that the financial results of the British 
Railways’ London Lines are very much more profitable 
than those of London Transport ? — Yes. I think unless 
the excess is completely inordinant it is a matter which 
should be disregarded having regard to the situation of 
the remainder of British Railways. 

1233. In other words, London Lines must follow 
London Transport and not London Transport follow 
London Lines ? — I would not dissent from that. Sir. 

1234. You would say that the anticipated financial 
results of British Railways’ London Lines, considered by 
themselves, are not so. far out of line with those of 
London Transport, considered by itself, to make any 
reconsideration necessary ? — I would say that, yes Sir. 

1235. Of course you can assimilate in two ways; you 
can assimiliate London Transport to London Lines, just 
as you can assimilate London Lines to London Transport? 
—If you are speaking of fares, I think that is a distinction 
without a difference. You assimilate them with one 
another, if I may say so. 

1236. But suppose the London Lines figures show that 
at the present moment, or in January, 1962, there was a 
working surplus of £8m. You would not suggest, what- 
ever the position of London Transport might be, that 
London Lines’ fares should go up, would you ? You 
have in fact already said “ no,” there must come a point 
at which you cannot say they must follow one another. — 
I think I must approach it the other way round and say 
that even if London Lines were in that happy position, 
that should not prevent London Transport fares being 
increased. 

1237. London Transport fares must be fixed by 
reference solely to London Transport, but if London 
Lines of British Railways are shown, taken by themselves, 
to be financially very profitable, then their fares should 
remain the same as they are. — That would be a better 
alternative. Sir, than keeping London Transport’s fares 
down as well. 

1238. Of course I would expect that sentiment from 
a London Transport man, but it would produce odd 
results in the London area, would it not ? — It would mean 
that in certain cases, for certain types of traffic perhaps 
and at certain times, London Transport would not be able 
to charge the full maximum permitted by you ; but in 
other places, of course, we should be able to charge the 
maximum. 


{The witness withdrew) 


{Mr. Fay): There remains Mr. Winchester to be re- 
examined and as he was examined as lately as this 
morning, I wonder if I might do that after the adjourn- 
ment ? 

{President) : Certainly. 


{Adjourned for a short time) 


1229. It is £0.8m. over as against £1.7m. which is 

needed for the replacement reserve if it is to comply (Mr. Fay) : May I recall Mr. Winchester, Sir ? 
with your interpretation of the White Paper? — £1.7m. is 

needed for the replacement reserve alone. {President) : Very well. 
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Mr. Wishart Ingram Winchester, recalled 
Re-examined by Mr. Fay 


1239. You were asked this morning by my learned 
friend Mr. Goff about the accuracy of your figures for 
the expenditure on the London Lines of British Railways 
as summarised in document WW 1, and you said that 
you had apportioned the staff, for example the staff time, 
according to the 1954 proportions, and it was pointed out 
that 1954 was some time ago. What exercise was done 
in 1954 to find out how the operation was carried out 
in order to save costs between London Line passengers 
and other duties ? — In 1954 an examination was made 
of the position of each member of the staff at each 
station, and it was first of all taken out, the proportion 
of the time spent on duties other than passenger duties. 
That procedure has in fact been repeated this time, that 
we have, for our ordinary domestic purposes, received 
recent costs or an anlysis of the staff costs at stations so 
as to isolate the cost relating to passengers. 

1240. It is a recent test which eliminates the attention 
of the staff to parcels and other freight ? — ^That is so. 

1241. Then you have a division between London Line 
passengers and other passengers ? — Yes, in 1954 we 
divided the remaining staff costs, the total staff costs of 
passengers into three categories: Ticket issuing, ticket 
inspection and collection, and plain handling, passenger 
and freight handling. We ascertained the total number 
of passengers using the station which we applied to the 
inspection costs; the total number of tickets issued at 
each station which we applied to the ticket issuing costs, 
and the total number of trains of London and non- 
London type using stations which were applied to the 
passenger handling graphs. It is that exercise which we 
have not repeated on this occasion, but we have assumed 
that the relationship between a through passenger and a 
local passenger will to-day be the same or substantially 
the same as it was in 1954. 

1242. In 1954 that was a test made at each station ?— 

Yes. 

1243. An examination rather than a test at each 
station ? — ^Yes. 

1244. Did it involve a lot of work ? — It did indeed — 
it would certainly save weeks of work which were 
involved. 

1245. You mean for a number of staff ? — Yes. 

1246. Then that is the basis of that figure. Generally 
speaking what do you say about the accuracy of your 
estimate in document WW 1 of working expenses com- 
pared with the accuracy of figures put forward at previous 
Inquiries ? — They are superior to anything we have 
produced, with the possible exception of the 1954 Inquiry. 

1247. You say there is less margin of error than in 
previous Inquiries, with the exception of 1954 ? — That 
is so. 


1248. Firmer than was put forward last year and the 
year before ? — Certainly, the Inquiry before last, the 
movement expenses were done in much the same detail 
as now, and that is the only Application which we have 
gone into in any detail. 

1249. Would you now turn to document SWH 2. 

1250. (President): Before you go on to that, I would 
like to ask this question rather than doing it immediately 
after you have re-examined. When Mr. Winchester talks 
about “ movement of costs ” at the Inquiry which took 
place at the beginning of 1959, the figures are those which 
appear in your exhibit WW 11 — in other words the 
question by the London County Council which appear at 
pages W8 and 119 in the Repoft? — It was document 
WW 11 which was the exhibit. Sir. 

1251. Yes, VVW 11 was the main exhibit, and you were 
asked to give particulars. — I beg your pardon — certain 
additional information was given to the London County 
Council, Sir. 

1252. And that is at pages 118 and 119 ? — Yes. 

1253. Those were the particulars under the headings 
of your exhibit WW 11 ? — Yes. 

1254. (Mr. Fay): Yes, I am obliged, Sir. (To the 
witness) : Document SWH 2, Mr. Hill’s global approach, 
I suppose it is, is an allocation of Central Charges in the 
ratio of certain of the capital invested in the undertakings? 
—Yes. 

1255. Do you call attention of lines 19 and 20 ? — Yes, 
I do. This is a method of trying to eliminate from the 
capital expenditure of the British Transport Commission 
as a whole the proportion relating to the capital expendi- 
ture in respect of which the interest on the borrowings 
is charged to Special Account. 

1256. The interest becomes due to this ? — It is 
charged. 

1257. It is itself borrowed and charged to Special 
Account ? — That is so, yes. 

1258. I want to ask you what happens if you do not 
deduct lines 19 and 20 ; then your proportion sum is the 
relationship of line 9 to line 18, is it not? — Yes. 

1259. But your Central Charges are greater, of course? 
— Yes. If you take the total Central Charges before the 
off-charge to Special Account, the proper basis of 
apportionment would be in the proportion of £1.52m. 
shown on line 9 and the £2, 417m. shown on line 17. That 
is the alternative method of dealing with the matter, 
dealt with by Mr. Hill on lines 19 and 20. 


Mr. Wishart Ingram Winchester, re-examined 


1260. You do not apportion that to Central Charges, 
£64.6m. ? — No, but we apply that to the gross Central 
Charges of £97m. 

1261. If you do that sum, what does that show up ? — 
The figure of £5.5m. on line 23 becomes £6.1m. 

1262. £6.1m. being the global result as regards London 
Transport Central Charges for the year 1960, I think ?— 
Yes. 

1263. There is one other matter, again a different one. 
Have you the White Paper which I referred to in opening 
on the financial and economic obligations of the 
nationalised industries ?— Yes, I have that. 

1264. Would you turn to page 7, paragraph 20. That 
sets out the Government’s Statement in the second sentence 
of that paragraph that they propose in consultation with 
each Board financial autonomy on the above lines in the 


next five years as an experimental period, and then there 
is a Statement about review. There has as yet, I take it, 
in view of the impending change in constitution, been no 
consultations with the Government as regards the British 
Transport Commission or any of its constituents. 

(President) : The footnote indicates that separate pro- 
posals have already been made. 

1265. (Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir, the proposals made in the 
previous 'White Paper were the proposals which are now 
the subject of the Bill before Parliament, and that White 
Paper was some four months before the one I have 
referred to, and it does not refer specifically to the que.stion 
of surpluses. What it does say at paragraph 51 is that the 
new Boards will be expected to balance their accounts and 
it naturally enough says nothing about any agreement on 
the amount of surplus available for replacements, reserves 
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or self-financing. — It uses the phrase : “ In accordance 
with the general system applicable to Boards of this 
character.” 

1266. Do you understand that there is likely to be a 
discussion and a setting up of a target as soon as the new 
Boards come into exiistence under the Transport Bill ? — 
That is my understanding of the intention as is shown by 
this White Paper. 

1267. You expect that paragraph 20 will apply ? — 
Yes. 

1268. As it has been applied to other nationalised 
Boards ? — Yes, targets have been agreed for the Electricity 
and Gas Boards arid were publislhed in Harisard. 

1269. It is your anticipation that there will be dis- 
cussions leading to a fixing of a target for the constituents 
of the British Transport Commission when they are split 
up ?— Yes. 

1270. Along the line of the principles set out in para- 
graph 19 ? — Yes. 

(Mr. Fay): I think that is all I wanted to ask you, 
thank you. 

1271. {President): As I understand you to say as 
respects all the items on Document WW 1, they were 
firmer than in any year previous — ^that is the exhibits 
provided to the same topic? — No, Sir, I said as regards 
the receipts there is no change. I was dealing with ex- 
penses, I think. I was saying as regards expenses I think 
the figures are firmer than in any year, with the possible 
exception of 1954. Yes, I think that is fair ; in each case 
they are firmer. 

1272. Each of the items is a firmer estimate than the 
corresponding estimate, say in 1959 ? — Yes. 

1273. Each of them ? — Yes, as far as movement ex- 
penses are concerned, the firmness is not great but it is 
better. There is less estimating even with movement 
expenses — ^the figures are firmer than in 1958. 

1274. I want to be quite clear ; that is equally true of 
the track and signalling ? — Yes, the track and signalling 
documentation has not been looked at in detail since 1954 
until now. On each occasion, I think my recollection is 
correct, they have been brought up to date as regards 
changes in wage rates and price levels. 

1275. In other words, you would not repeat now some- 
thing you said at the end of your examination in 1959. 

(Mr. Fay): I think this is pages 61 and 62, Sir. 

{President): It is your last question in examination. 

(Mr. Fay) : I think that is question No. 342, Sir. 

{President) : Is it ? 

(Mr. Fay): It is question 342 at page 61, Sir. 

1276. {President): Yes. {To the witness): The question 
put to you in the last question was : “ I think we had dealt 
with the detail of the London Lines. Would you care just 
to sum up again the view you took of the position of 
London Lines, having gone through this exercise we have 
gone through.” You say : “Yes, I would like to repeat 
that too great reliance should not be placed upon these 
London Line estimates, but I have made the best estimate 
I can, and I think they do establish that the scheme, when 
applied to London Lines, is not demonstrably unreasonable 
by the criteria we have been adopting.” Would you be 
more confident about your estimates today ? — I would be 
confident about the estimates of movement expenses. I 
still think what I have said there is a reasonable comment 
on the estimates of track and perhaps to a lesser extent 
to terminal expenses. 

1277. Have you in fact said at this Inquiry you may 
be £'lm. wrong dther way ? — Yes. 


1278. You have. When you said that you might be 
£lm. wrong, I understood you to mean, taking track and 
signalling, that instead of £10m. it might be £llm? — 
Yes, indeed, either way. 

1279. It can be £9m. or £llm. ?— Yes. I think that if 
anything I have been conservative, that the being wrong 
is in judgment, and not in mathematiical accuracy. 

1280. No.— If anything, I think I would be wrong in 
being too low rather than by being too high but I would 
accept any judgment could alter that figure perhaps £lm. 
either way. 

1281. Some of the figures might be, if there be anyone 
better qualified than you to find out if some are too low 
and some are too high? — Yes. 

1282. What you say is that it is likely on that superior 
knowledge, altering your figures up and down, the end 
you think would come roughly near or very near ? — I 
would hope so, yes. 

1283. The errors would balance themeselves out ?— 
Yes, subject to this one philosophical point, shall I call it, 
that I have taken a fair amount of track out as not being 
for the suburban passenger, but certainly in the Southern 
the primary purpose is for the suburban passenger, and it 
is doubtful whether a charge agalinst freight and through 
passengers ought to be made because the track would be 
there anyway, but it is a theoretical argument. 

{President): I think you know my views on track and 
signalling estimates. They have an extra dose of*scepti- 
cism about them. Very well, thank you. 

{Mr. Fay): Then that is the case for the Commission, 
Sir. 

(Mr. GoQ) : I do not think you would wish me to make 
any address to you at this stage. Sir. I think our case is 
apparent to you, if it was not at the beginning. With 
your permission, I would like to call Mr. Hill. 

{President): I rather thought that would be so. Before 
you do that, Mr. Goff, might I enquire whether there is 
anyone in this room representing anybody who proposes 
to call a witness ? No. So far as the people who are 
still attending this Inquiry are concerned, all we shall be 
happy to hear from them is speech and not evidence, or 
at any rate sudh evidence which could be regarded with- 
out objection, in a speech. 

(Mr. Ruler): I wish to present sworn evidence when it 
is convenient. Sir. 

{President): Very well, Mr. Ruler, it will be arranged. 

(Mr. Ruler) : When would you like to hear it. Sir ? 

{President): Not today, unless Mr. Goff has any other 
suggestions. 

(Mr. Goff) : I do not think I shall be very long in my 
examination-in-ohief, but how long my friend will take 
after that, of course, I do not know. 

{President) : He may want time. 

(Mr. Fay): As my learned friends have had the whole 
of - the Whitsun holiday to think about their cross- 
examination, I trust I may have overnight to think about 
mine. 

{Pre.sident) : I am thinking of Mr. Ruler, really. 

(Mr. Goff): Would it be convenient i)f Mr. Ruler gave 
his evidence before Mr. Hill is called. I would have no 
objection. 

{President): I do not suppose that Mr. Ruler Will be 
very long. 

(Mr. Ruler): No, Sir ; I shall only be about ten 

minutes. 

{President): Very well then, Mr. Ruler ; we will hear 
you now. Will you give your evidence and you will have 
the opportunity of a speech later. 
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Mr. Frank Alexander Ruler, called 


{The Witness): I do not know whether it would be any 
help to have my notes. Sir. {Documents handed). 

{President): Mr. Ruler, we must ask you formally to 
give your full name and qualifications to get them on 
record. 

{The Witness) : My name is Frank Alexander Ruler and 
I am representing the Federation of Residents’ Associations 
in the County df Kent. 

{President): Very well, thank you. 

{The Witne.w): In the first place we consider that the 
British Transport Commission have not proved that the 
South-Eastern Division is making a loss on passengers in 
spite of these WW 1 figures which are still mixing up all 
sorts of things which makes it extremely difficult for us 
to see the exact position. We did know in 1959 the 
takings on the south-east section were roughly £200,000 
weekly, that is equal to about £10m. a year, of which 
about £5m. was attributable to the London Transport area 
of the south-eastern section. We do also know that the 
receipts from passengers amount to 80 per cent of the 
receipts, but 33 per cent of the traffic bill is spent on 
freight. 20 per cent of the whole revenue comes from 
the London season tickets. 

We maintain that the financial crisis arises from losses 
elsewhere in the country, the maintaining of multiplicity 
of hopelessly unremunerative goods yards, Which they are 
only just now considering closing. Tlie closure of branch 
lines which feed main lines, and the lack of co-operation 
between the Railways and London Transport, whieh was 
already brought out many years ago in the Chambers 
Report. At slack times, keeping open stations where 
alternative facilities could be offered in the vicinity without 
extra charge. Inopportune or costly capital expenditure 
offering neither increased receipts nor reduced expenditure. 
I draw your attention. Sir. to the figure here of another 
item whieh will put them in the red, and that is the 
Victoria Tube which is supposed to lose somewhere about 
£2m. a year. 

Up to 1957, 1,300 lines were closed in this country and 
the saving was less than £13m. a year. Huge capital works 
are unnecessary to cope wiith peak periods. There has 
been no co-operation With Town Planning Authorities to 
cope with the difficulties in the rush hours, and what we 
have seen in this connection is the building of the Shell 
Tower near Waterloo Station, which is the first common- 
sense thing which we have seen. 

The next point is that the Government and the United 
States Forces never pay an economic fare and therefore 
it is unfair to say that the Government is having to con- 
tribute towards the Railways when they themselves are 
not paying an economic price. Then there is the question 
of high fares leading to loss of business, and we cannot 
make out here that British Railways are able to offer low 
fares in the West Yorkshire area and to make them pay, 
but we cannot do it in London. You know. Sir, the 
single fares in Bedford and Leeds are still well under 2d. 
a mile and I cannot think why it is not the same here. 

Next I would say that rail speeds are inferior to car 
speeds, and I would draw your attention to the Line 
Traffic Manager for the Great Northern Line, Mr. 
Fiennes, who in 1959 brought this point forward. Also 
they are reducing the slack hour frequency, which could 
often be avoided by working to junctions. 

There is a great reluctance to run longer peak-period 
trains. We notice, for example, that the ten-carriage train 
has been replaced by a 9-carriage on the Chingford Line 
and this is breaking the spirit of sanctioned maximum 
fares. You will remember that some years ago London 
Transport had the half-mile stage removed. That means 
to say that the rail fare for a single mile could be as high 
as 6d., and as most fractions over 1 mile are charged as 
6d. the difference could be as much as Is. 3d. by rail and 
9d. by bus. so the result of that is that as the season 
tickets are in the main lower than the bus fares, the rail- 
ways are getting the season ticket holders and the buses 
are getting the single fare passengers. The result is that 


you have a completely duplicated service which I think 
seems rather strange with transport, because if you had 
two Gas Boards doing the same sort of thing, that would 
be perfectly obvious. 

The difficulty also has arisen from this charging of fares 
on a distance basis and this used not to apply. It used 
to be done in order to start the journey in the direction 
Where you wanted to go, and a lot of capital expenditure 
could be saved by that very •method. 

Also London Transport are complaining about the 
private car, that it is taking their business from them, but 
they do not admit that they themselves are carrying from 
the railvv’ay. They give the figure that a private car 
carries li passengers, leaving one to assume that the buses 
carry a full complement. I would draw your attention to 
the Chambers Report which Showed that in Central Regent 
Street the No. 88 bus was just over half full in the evening 
in one direction only. Actually it was 55 per cent and 
other peak loads were not even 50 per cent. On the other 
hand, a Southern Railways 10-car train provides over 
900 seats, which is equivalent to 14 Route Masters. If 
they had a 12-car train, that would provide 1,100 seats, 
which is equivalent to 17 Route Masters. I suppose they 
could provide a 16-car train, but I think that would be 
rather too long for a local service. 

1284. {President): It could not run down Regent 

Street, could it ? 

{The witness): I am not suggesting that they should 
run down Regent Street, Sir. That is a different question. 
With regard to the buses, I am trying to demonstrate that 
the buses are always making objection to the private car, 
but they are doing precisely the same themselves. During 
the bus strike, however, the South-eastern section of the 
Southern Railway took an extra £20,000 weekly, which 
is equivalent to £lm. a year without increasing their 
operating costs so that gross receipts on the buses become 
net on rail. Since yearly takings in the area are £5m., 
this is a 20 per cent increase. The South-eastern is a 
heavy line anyway and buses must abstract more else- 
where. The figures of loadings are: Underground 

500,000 ; the Southern Railway just under a quarter of 
a million — 240,000 — and the Southend line 25,000. The 
other routes total 185,000, which shows complete 
inbalance as between London Transport and British 
Railways. 

1285. {President): What are these figures? — These 
are the daily figures. 

1286. Do you mean passengers — daily passengers ? — 
Yes, Sir. Now we come to the buses, and there they are 
always talking about if they could only get one more 
passenger on the bus, but they have consistently refused to 
adopt the 78-seater bus whereas in places like Sheffield, 
Belfast, Glasgow, Newcastle, Wallesey and Liverpool they 
have such buses. The Maidstone & District Company, 
which is one of their associates, and also the Midland 
Red are running 80-seaters as is also Ribble. There is 
also great rigidity of service ; they cannot adapt them 
to meet the passengers’ needs. They are leaving them 
behind some days and they are running empty on others. 
Also there seenis to be a bit of trouble over the green 
buses. They run some of them into the red area in 
order to show a profit, which is ridiculous — they are 
merely taking the people off the red buses, and the other 
curious fact is that they must run a green bus back to a 
green garage, which means it is either running extra- 
ordinarily late or not at all. 

Here again, some of these buses in the green areas could 
be dealt with by smaller buses with a driver only. 1 
know there are difficulties there. 

They also complain about congestion in Central 
London caused by private cars, but that is caused by their 
own unimaginative routes. There is an example which 
I can give of that, it is an unconscious illustration in 
“Figaro” on the 29th November, 1961, which showed 
Oxford Street clogged with buses and not private cars. 
I would also draw your attention to the efforts of the 
Traffic Manager at Warrington, who decided that 
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increased fares were not producing the results he wanted, 
so he straightened his routes and avoided unnecessary 
fares increases. They are very fond of giving figures to 
decimal points as to how much fares have increased, and 
I do not think it would be fair to take concessional fares 
at any time, but I would quote you an example of certain 
ordinary fares since the last period of stability of prices 
in 1913, which have shown an increase of between 6 
to 9 times. That is 6 to 9 times above what they were 
in those days and I would like to give an example. For 
instance, from Leytonstone Church to Lombard Street 
the fare was 3d. and it is now Is. 6d. From Hammer- 
smith Broadway to Kew Bridge the fare was Id. and it 
is now 9d. Also, it seems extraordinary that most of 
these provincial undertakings can charge minimum fares 
much lower than we have here — for instance Sunderland 
still charge 2d. a mile and Sheffield has a 2yd. fare and 
then goes to 3d. and 4d. ; Leeds has a 2d. fare, and 
Bradford and Liverpool still have 4d. fares over their 
3d. fare, which we lost some time ago. 

It is difficult to criticise the full figures of the B.T.C. 
because they are so enormous and we have not the 
facilities available. There is one point I would make, 
and that is, without going into the merits of the closing of 
the five-mile Westerham branch, why did it cost £29,700 
a year to run ? In 1956 Mr. Brebner gave a figure of 
£750 per mile for maintenance, and signalling, say £3,750. 
However, the line needs no signalling ; there was only one 
train running, and if they are running goods trains, that 
is not a fair comparison. Also unmanned halts need no 
staff. If they are responsible for road bridges over the 
line, the B.T.C. are still responsible. In any case, the 
interest on capital is still payable and I would like to 
know what they have spent £26,000 a year on. Then 
we come to the Thanet line 

1287. Where do these figures come from? — Which 
figures are these. Sir ? 

1288. The Westerham branch figures. — The figure of 
£29,700 was given by the Southern people at the Inquiry 
when they were proposing to close the line. 

1289. There was a local inquiry, was there ? — Yes, 
and the figure Mr. Brebner gave was published in the 
Press in 1956. So I cannot understand where the £26,000 
has gone to. 

Now I come to the special case of the Thanet lines, 
which used to be £18 for a ticket, and now it is £24 
from Whitstable and Ramsgate. That is a complete 
breach of faith because people were taken down here on 
the strength of the cheaper tickets and if any increase 
is granted, these people Should be given protection. I 
know that the British Transport Commission have said 
those who have bought their tickets will be given protec- 
tion for a time and I would ask the Tribunal to see that 
that is done. 

1290. You know, Mr. Ruler, we do not often talk 
about “ breaches of faith ” ; what exactly do you mean ? 
— They promised the people cheap fares with the idea of 
getting them to go there. 

1291. Are there not cheap fares ? — They have them at 
the moment, but they are now talking about, under every 
one of these schemes which they have brought before the 
Tribunal, running these fares up to the full raite charged. 


They have promised for the time being certain protection 
to the people who have gone there on the strength of 
those low fares — these are, of course, the red line tickets. 

1292. When you say “ they promised ” did they say 
that either by poster or to an individual that you will 
get a red line ticket if you were coming to live in Thanet ? 
— They advertised “ live in Thanet and you will have 
a nice cheap railway fare.” I know that cannot be 
enforced legally, but morally they should do something 
about that. 

1293. “ Morally ”? — They have induced people to go 
to these distant places and then they have put up the 
fares. 

1294. People have put that interpretation on the 
advertisements ; a “ breach of faith ” suggests something 
rather stronger than that, does it not ? — It is a breach of 
moral faith, I think. Their monopoly is, course, broken 
wide open by the private car, and whatever they may say 
about cross-subsidisation, they may find that they are 
losing passengers which they have in the local areas. 
I know that they even now are running cars in very close 
proximity to London, travelling from the last station. 
The figure of the number of people arriving by private 
transport is as high as nine per cent, and that figure was 
given by Mr. Rawlings of the London County Council 
in 1960. They claim that the private car takes ly 
passengers and if they raised the figure to 4, the end of 
public transport is visible in sight. If staggering were 
really a practical proposition on an adequate scale, the 
floodgates would be open to the private car. 

I would like to refer back to Mr. Fiennes, the Line 
Manager, whom I have already mentioned, and who 
said : “ If we do not induce the public to travel by rail, 
we shall go out of business, and serve us right. We must 
compete on the basis of the direct movement costs of the 
car.” You have to remember that anyone who uses his 
car for business will also use it for going on short holidays 
or for long holidays, if not to go abroad, and I think one 
of the reasons Why they should look into the economics 
of this, is the fact that in 1957 Sir Reginald Wilson 
admitted that he did not like economics, but it is precisely 
in this field, not in the practical running, that the British 
Transport Commission has failed so dismally. It is 
precisely in the economic field where they are getting into 
this financial morass. Thank you very much. 

1295. You mean the science of economics ? — The 
practical economics. 

{President) : Thank you. Do you want to ask Mr. Ruler 
any questions, Mr. Fay ? 

{Mr. Fay): A lot of facts and figures have been given 
by Mr. Ruler, some of which seem to be somewhat sur- 
prising to me. Of course. Sir, we have not had an 
opportunity of studying these facts as yet. 

{President): Very well. Mr. Ruler, we may have to ask 
you to come back to be cross-examined. 

{The Witnes.f): Thank you, Sir. 


{The witness withdrew) 
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Mr. Stanley William Hill, called 
Examined by Mr. Goff 


1296. What is your full name ? — Stanley William Hill. 

1297. You are a Partner in the firm of Arthur Collins 
& Co., are you not ? — Yes. 

1298. You are Financial Advisers to local and public 
authorities, are you not ? — Yes. 

1299. And Public Utility Undertakings ? — Yes. 

1300. You have had 28 years’ experience in that pro- 
fession ? — Yes. 

1301. I think it is a typographical error, but that is two 
years more experience than you had last year ? — It is 1 7 
months, I think, since the last Inquiry. 

1302. You are a Chartered Municipal Treasurer? — 
Yes. 

1303. And you have appeared before this Tribunal on 
many occasions over the last 1 1 years ? — Yes. 

1304. Have you prepared the tables SWH 1 to 6 which 
have been submitted to the Tribunal? — Yes. 

1305. And the revised table SWH 6 which was 
produced this morning ? — Yes. 

1306. Do you produce those tables as part of your 
evidence ? — Yes. 

1307. Would you just look at table SWH 1. You 
prepared SWH 1 in the previous Inquiry, that is in 1961, 
which appears on page 99 of the previous transcript? — 
Yes, this is a presentation in the same form related to the 
figures of a year later, and with a very very minor amend- 
ment as regards its contents. 

1308. What is that minor amendment as to content? — 
It is just to exclude from this summary of Central Charges 
a little item of compensation of staff, £18,000, and a small 
item of miscellaneous receipts, line 13, of £11,000. 

1 309. One of those is a credit and one is a debit ? — 
Yes. 

1310. They are, to that extent, offset? — Yes. 

1311. How does table SWH 2 now produced compare 
with SWH 2 of 1961 which is also on page 99 of that 
transcript? — Again this is in substantially the same form 
as the previous table, related to a year later, but with a 
minor modification as to its contents. 

1312. What is that modification? — This is to bring in 
the figure of capital invested, to bring in the small amount 
of capital involved in current assets less the current 
liabilities. 

1313. Is that to be found at line 7 and line 16 ? — Yes. 
Both these alterations are put in really just to save time. I 
have always maintained they were much too trivial to be 
of any consequence. They never really translated them- 
selves into any sequence beyond about the third place, but 
for the sake of saving time, and completeness, if you like, 
they are now brought in. 

1314. Do they have any material affect upon the 
result ? — No. 

1315. If you look at lines 19 and 20, you have there 
deducted two items from the mean which you include at 
line 18, do you not? — Yes. 

1316. Would you first tell us what line 19 represents ? — 
Yes, it represents the Minister’s advance for the capital 
purposes of British Railways and the figure given is a 
calculated figure for the mean of the year 1960. 

1317. What would you say as to its accuracy ? — Within, 
I would say, probably £5,000,000, to, let us say, within 
about £10,000,000 either way— that is to say a figure 
of £325,000,000 could possibly be £315,000,000 or 
£335,000,000. 

1318. Mr. Evershed was puzzled about that figure in 
relation to a figure which appeared in the consolidated 


balance sheet of the Transport Commission which is on 
page 4 of Volume 2 of the 1960 Published Accounts ? — 
Yes. 

1319. You observe in the left-hand column under the 
heading “31st December 1959 ” a sum of £325,160,000 
appearing opposite the heading “ Advances by the Minister 
of Transport under Acts other than the Finance Act of 
1957 as amended”. Mr. Evershed’s point was, he could 
not understand how one could have the same figure in 
your SWH 2 as the mean of the advances at December 
1960, the mean in that year, when it was £325,000,000 in 
the column for the year 31st December, 1959. Would 
you explain that, please ? — These advances were solely in 
respect of British Railways up to the end of December 

1958, but the Minister’s power to make advances to the 
British Transport Commission was then extended to cover 
any capital requirements of the Commission. I think that 
was under an Act in 1959. In 1959 some such advances 
v/ere made, that is to say for the first time the Minister 
made some advances which were not exclusively for British 
Railways, and such advances are included in the opening 
figure of £325m., that is to say the figure of December 

1959, or the figure as at January 1960, whichever way 
you like to look at it. Some of the £325m. shown on 
page 4 was in respect of advances other than to British 
Railways. As the sole object is to exclude from these 
calculations items which are not in charge but rather in 
suspense, of course it is necessary to confine this only to 
the items, the interest on which is chargeable to the Special 
Account. I think that explains the whole thing adequately, 
and apparently Mr. Evershed had forgotten at that moment 
where these other items were included in the balance 
sheet. 

So much for what the figure is. 

1320. {President)'. Where do you find the figures for 
the advances otherwise than in respect of British Rail- 
ways ? — You cannot do it by way of finding a sum of 
money. Sir ; this is a long calculation which you can only 
work back from the interest calculation as to the total 
interest on these advances and the amount charged to the 
Special Account. 

1321. We would not find the two figures anywhere from 
which to deduce the mean? — I do not think you will, 
Sir ; I have looked fairly thoroughly in the accounts, and 
I cannot find them. 

1322. {Mr. Goff): That is why you said the figure 
might be £10m. out, but it is a calculation which you have 
made ? — It is a figure known to the Commission — naturally 
they know how much they have, but it is not shown in 
the Published Accounts. 

1323. If it were £I0m. out either way, how would that 
reflect itself in the figure of 5.5 in line 23? — It would still 
stand at 5.5. 

1324. With regard to lines 19 and 20. you are making 
deductions of those two sums, are you not ? — Yes. 

1325. Why do you deduct the mean advances as com- 
pared with the purposes of British Railways from your 
mean of £2,417,000 ? — To give a full explanation, I think 
we must first go back to table SWH 1, which establishes 
the total of the Central Charges. They are in charge 
as distinct from those which are suspense. There is 
therefore excluded the interest items, British Railways, 
both of them, which are charged to suspense. Having 
excluded them from the total of Central Charges, it is 
necessary that when we come to an apportionment on 
the basis of capital invested we make a distinction in 
respect of these advances, otherwise one would be putting 
too little a sum to London. 

1326. Does that apply to 19 and 20, or to only one ? 
It applies to 19 and 20, these being the two items of 
interest which are not in charge. They are in suspense. 

1327. Then on table SWH 2 “A” of course is capital 
invested London Transport Commission and the British 
Transport Commission, and you give the figures upon 
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which you make an apportionment. Then in section “B” 
that is headed “ London Transport Executive,” but what 
is the object of that exercise ? — Only just to illustrate the 
correctness of the figure which has to be taken into 
account in line 3. This has been done in order to use a 
figure to show the calculation itself, and that is very 
simply done, of course, and lines 24 and 27 are put there 
to demonstrate the accumulated deficit — that is line 27 
is £llm. to the next £lm. and the other is the figure used 
in line 3. 

1328. You mean £10.76m. rounded off at £llm. ? — 
Yes. 

1329. {President): At the end of 1960 ? — Yes, for the 
year 1960, accumulated at the end of 1960. 

1330. (Mr. Goff): How does your present SWH 3 
compare with the former SWH 3 and 4 which appear on 
pages 100 and 101 of the 1961 transcript ? — Again, it is 
the same form of presentation related to the figures for 
the years 1960, 1961, and 1962, but with this very minor 
amendment that I have again taken out those two small 
items of compensation for staff and miscellaneous receipts 
in deriving the accumulated figure brought forward in 
line 1, column 9. 

1331. That adjustment appears, does it ,in line 2 ? — 
That is right. 

1332. Is that adjustment an adjustment for a year or 
an adjustment on the cumulative figure ? — It is an adjust- 
ment spanning twelve years, the cumulative figure. 

1333. The cumulative figures which appear in line 1 
are the totals, are they, taken from SWH 3 and SWH 4 
down to the 31st December, 1959 ? — That is correct. 

1334. As an example, as I put to Mr. Evershed just 
to show what I was talking about, if you take column 
2 of SWH 4, 1961, and add up the first three items, they 
give us £60.44m., which is the opening item in column 2 
of the present SWH 3. — That is so ; just in the same way 
as his own exhibits bring forward a figure and then deal 
with the later year figures. 

1335. SWH 3 and SWH 4 of 1961 have an accom- 
panying table of notes, SWH 5, which is at page 102 of 
the 1961 transcript. — ^Yes. 

1336. Have those notes any, and if so what, bearing 
upon the present SWH 3 ? — They apply except in 
reference to the years. They all stand but certain 
references would have to be altered, and I have not 
written them all out again. 

1337. I think you have in fact set that out in the first 
of your notes at the foot of the present SWH 3. — Yes, 
that is so. 

1338. Coming back for a moment to the adjustment 
in column 9 of SWH 3, you told us that you get a 
cumulative adjustment in line 2. Then in lines 3, 4 and 
5 the figure is the same for each year ? — Yes. 

1339. Why does the adjustment of those two items 
not reflect itself in those figures, or does it ? — No, it is 
much too small to affect any one year’s figures. It is only 
by taking the whole span of twelve years that it managed 
to reflect itself. That is because some years ago the items 
were, of course, of some significance, running into 
£100,000, or something like that. 

1340. How does your SWH 4 compare with SWH 8 
of 1961, which appears at page 127 ? — Again it is the 
same type of presentation, showing in its result a charge 
for Central Charges against London at about £0.1m. less 
than the earlier estimates had done. 

1341. In SWH 8 at page 127 you took, in the year 
1960 at line 14 column 1, Central Charges for 1959, 
£5.3m. That was the figure thrown up, was it by SWH 2 
of 1961 at page 99 ? — ^That is right. 

1342. Then when you come to the present SWH 4 
you take, at line 13 for 1960, the figure of £5.5m. That 
is the figure, is it, thrown up by the present SWH 2 at 
line 23 ?— Yes. 

1343. So the mechanics is the same ? — Yes. 


1344. Then on SWH 4 you give, for comparison, the 
figures which appear in your SWH 3 — that is the last 
one, line 17 — and which appear in the Commission’s 
exhibits AE 3 and AE 4 ? — Yes. 

1345. Did you hear me when I was cross-examining 
Mr. Evershed read out certain passages of evidence which 
you gave last time, in which I said you summarised the 
differences of principle between you and Mr. Evershed in 
your SWH calculations and his AE calculations ? — Yes, 
I did. 

1346. Have you got the 1961 transcript before you ? 
— ^Yes. 

1347. At page 186 I said there were five points of 
difference and then I read them from those questions. 
Questions 2677 to 2681. They were, were they not, the 
question of the £2.2m., which was part of the £3.5m. 
surplus fund of the London Passenger Transport Board ? 
— ^Yes. 

1348. The £38. 8m., the trust fund? — Yes. 

1349. The £12.2m. in respect of the transferred lines ? 
—Yes. 

1350. Then the difference of the share of the Central 
Expenses ; that was a matter of the rate of per cent which 
was taken and whether you took it overall or one certain 
items ? — Yes. 

1351. Then there was the method of calculating 
interest on interest? — Yes. 

1352. And finally the cumulative effect of the 
differences between you ? — Yes. 

1353. Does that accurately summarise the differences 
which existed between you last time ? — Yes. 

1354. And you prepared the present tables, with the 
minor adjustments which you have mentioned, adopting 
your methods, or adopting Mr. Evershed’s methods, or 
with some mixture of the two ? — Disregarding those two 
little trivialities, I have prepared my tables on the same 
principles as before. I have looked at each of those 
questions again and I am still of the opinion that I am 
correct on those points. 

1355. You maintain that opinion ? — Very firmly, yes, 
and that analysis of the differences which you have read 
from the 1961 evidence still stands as a fair summary of 
the differences between us. 

1356. I would ask you to add something on the 
£12.2m. for transferred lines. As I understand it, what 
you have done in your method is to charge interest on 
that sum in the opening item and not to deduct it as a 
cash payment. — ^Yes. 

1357. Mr. Evershed, on the contrary, has reduced the 
opening interest charge by not charging interest upon it, 
but has treated it as a capital payment in the first year. — 
Yes. 

1358. Mr. Evershed in evidence said that if you 
adopted his method it made no difference with regard to 
this £12.2m. Have you any comments to make on that 
part of his evidence ? — lust one. It makes no difference 
in carrying out his method how he deals with this £12.2m., 
because the basic assumption of his method is that London 
started with no cash at all and, therefore, there cannot be 
any question of using your cash by either paying £12.2m. 
or treating it in any other way. But it does make a differ- 
ence to the overall result if you proceed on my basis — 
which I think historically follows the facts — that London 
did in fact start with a lot of cash, and the treatment of 
this £12.2m. then becomes of significance. 

1359. You say the treatment of the £12.2m. becomes 
of significance if you treat London as starting with a lot of 
cash. What cash are you referring to ? — To the trust fund 
and its own neit revenue assets. 

1360. That is the £38m. and the £2.2m. part of the 
£3. 5m. ? That is correct. It is Mr. Evershed’s assumption 
that neither of those sums existed for the purposes of 
meeting capital expenditure. 
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1361. You have already said you maintain your view 
as to the reality of your methods on those points.— Yes, 
because they follow the historical facts, not just what was 
done with them in the accounts of the Commission. 

1362. (President)'. I am not certain I understand the 
answer. They follow the historical what ?— Facts ; that 
there was £38. 8m. of cash. 

1363. In the hands of the London Passenger Transport 
Board ?— When one is splitting it up it can only be in the 
hands of the London Passenger Transport Board, or held 
in trust for the Board. 

1364. The history you are looking at ended with the 
London Passenger Transport Board’s history. — But, for the 
purpose of my exercise, commenced to live again fhe next 
day. 

1365. I see ; the ghost again ! — Not the “ghost ” ; it is 
what the Minister has now got to go back and break down. 

1366. (Mr. Goff): So that it is possible we may lay this 
ghost, what do you say one is trying to do in your 
SWH 3 and the present AE 4, which has been described as 
the historical approach? — To find out what the charge 
should be against London in respect of interest, etc., had 
it existed or had it had a completely separate account. I 
do not mean had it been divorced from or taken away 
from the umbrella of the British Transport Commission, 
but had it been absolutely separate, just like the transport 
undertaking of a large municipality is treated as a separate 
thing. 

1367. When you do that you find, at the critical 
moment of the new set-up in 1947 or 1948, a trust fund 
which immediately before the operation of the new Act 
was the property of the London Passenger Transport 
Board. — Held in trust for them. 

1368. Then you have to step over the dividing line, 
and then you have to decide, on the historical approach, 
how you are going to treat that fund which immediately 
before you stepped over was the fund of the London 
Passenger Transport Board. — That is right. 

1369. And you say that the proper decision to come 
to as to that is what? — It was cash held for London 
undertaking, and the only way, as far as I can see, that 
one can treat it in carrying out this exercise is to treat 
it as what it was, cash held for the London undertaking. 

1370. The only difference between your SWH 6 pro- 
duced on this occasion (which was produced on green 
paper) and the revised SWH 6 which was produced this 
morning (on white paper) is that the latter has notes upon 
it explaining the figures which appeared in the former and 
appear without change in the latter also ? — Yes. 

1371. In SWH 6 you have a figure for Central Charges 
of £6.5m. ? — Yes. 

1372. Where did you get that figure from? — Well, one 
of the methods which I employed produced an answer of 
£6. 3m. and the other produced an answer of £6. 7m. I 
never claimed that any one of them was precisely the 
correct one. I took £6.5m. as the 'intermediate figure of the 
two methods. 

1373. When you say you produced those figures, you 
produced those figures for 1962? — For 1962. 

1374. And the two methods you referred to, one of 
which you say produced a result of £6. 7m. and the other 
a result of £6.3m., are they not, your SWH 1, SWH 2 
and SWH 4, which have to be taken together, and your 
SWH 3 ?— That is right. 

1375. We have heard a lot about what has been said 
in Hansard and the figure of £6^m. approximately as an 
interest charge whether as at January 1, 1963 or as a 
calculated result for the whole of 1963 ; but a figure of 
approximately £6\m. is suggested. — Yes. 

1376. Have you considered that figure in relation to the 
calendar year 1962 in any way ? — Yes, as an exercise ; 
what the position would be in 1962 if we were applying 
that figure, or applying an adjustment of that figure. 


1377. Can you tell the Tribunal what exercise you car- 

ried out in that respect? — Well, remembering that £6.5m:, 
first of all, is an interest charge and only an interest 
charge, if it be £6.5m. at January, 1963 it would be about 
£6.2m. for the year 1962. That just follows, of course, 
from the fact that we have an estimated figure of capital 
expenditure for the year, and that is the only factor that 
makes any significant difference. 6% on the capital expen- 
diture for the year 1962 for a half year would be £0.3m., 
and that, therefore, would bring the £6.5m. back to £6.2m. 
If, of course, the £6.5m. were to be interpreted as a 1963 
figure — and I grant you a few references in the proceed- 
ings leave some doubt about that . 

1378. That means a figure covering the whole year? — 
That is so — then of course there would be about £0.6m. to 
knock off that for 1962. 

1379. Is that the whole of the exercise ? — That would 
be the whole of the exercise for the interest calculation; 
but then, of course, one does have to bear in mind that 
in the present Central Charges there are these other items, 
so one would have to make some allowance for them. 
There is no very large item because it does appear, as 
Mr. Evershed I think said this morning, that there is not 
likely to be an obhgation to make this 90 years sinking 
fund in respect of the stock. It always was rather a 
peculiar thing in the original Act. So the only items, 
really, are one or two items that are specific to London 
but hitherto dealt with in the Central Charges, like the 
httle guarantee on the Central London stock, about 
£60,000 a year ; the salaries of the London Transport 
Executive members ; a share of the expenses, of course, 
of the Transport Tribunal, probably a greater share in 
future as they will largely be concerned with London ; the 
fact that London Transport will then be completely 
autonomuos and will have, presumably, its own legal 
section instead of having its work done for it by the 
combined legal section of the British Transport Com- 
mission, and no doubt a little bit of extra accountancy 
work although I should not think it would be much 
because London Transport, I understand, are to all intents 
and purposes autonomous in their staffing arrangements 
now. So one would start with this interest figure at, say, 
£6 .2m. and add, at the moment, £0.2m. to cover those 
other items ; say £6 .4m. 

1380. So that exercise, taking the £6.5m. and consider- 
ing the position for 1962 and as it would be, produces a 
result of £6.4m. or £6. 5m., something of that order again? 
—Yes. 

(Mr. Fay): For 1962. 

(The Witness): Yes, for 1962. 

1381. (Mr. Goff): In your SWH 6 on this occasion, 
and on the revised SWH 6 where the figures are the same, 
you give Central Charges in a future year at £7m. — Yes. 

1382. That is in column 6, line 8. — Yes. 

1383. Where does that figure come from ? — It is only 
an extension of the £6.5m., because we have no estimate 
given on this occasion as to the capital expenditure in the 
next twelve months, and, therefore, we have no basis on 
which to make the calculation ; but if capital expenditure 
continues to run at its present rate, then it would account 
for that. 

1384. Having worked your own calculations, your 
SWH 1, SWH 2, SWH 3 and SWH 4, having seen Mr. 
Evershed’s calculations, with all you know about his 
reasons for the way he does his figures and with all the 
knowledge you have got and the exercises which you have 
just been telling us about, what would you say in your 
view was the correct figure which, in our submission, the 
Tribunal should adopt for the contribution to Central 
Charges if one were considering the year 1962 ? — I do 
not really think one can get a better or more accurate 
figure than the £6.5m., and I say that knowing, of course, 
that all these methods throw up minor differences. My 
method throws up £6.7m. 

1385. (President): It has in the past thrown up £6. 8m., 
has it not? — Yes. This £6.7m. is the £6. 8m. revised 
downwards because they did not spend so much on capital 
as they said they were going to do. 
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1386. {Mr. Goff): Another point on which you might 
be able to help us is this: In the course of my cross- 
examining Mr. Evershed the learned President put some 
questions to me about reserves and depreciation. I was 
saying that one should not aim at securing reserves which 
do not now enure to the benefit of the branch concerned 
and would not do so under the future proposals, and the 
learned President suggested that the same would apply to 
depreciation. — Yes. 

1387. Have you any comment to make about the 
similarity or difference between a reserve and an allowance 
for depreciation in this connection ? — Oh, yes. First of 
all, as regards depreciation, that represents a definite 
expenditure. It seeks to be a measurement of something 
that is wasting. We know that it does not relate to the 
precise wastage that takes place in a particular year, but 
over the period it is the measurement of wastage — ^just 
that ; and to fail to make provision for depreciation, of 
course, means that you get a wrong profit because you are 
not maintaining the assets that go to the production of that 
profit. A reserve, however is quite different, whether it be 
a general reserve or a reserve to cover the difference 
between historic and replacement cost. A reserve is 
absolutely a provision for the purpose of the future. It 
is in a sense the denial of an immediate benefit solely for 
the purpose of having a benefit later on — no more than 
that ; that is the one and only characteristic of the reserve. 
Therefore, whilst I think everyone would agree that it is 
vital that proper depreciation provision should be made, it 
is as important an item as wages are, the question of 
reserve is in a totally different category, because if you are 
making a provision for reserve but never getting it you 
are really making no reserve at all and there is no occasion 
to include it. The other factor is if you translate this 
difference in the terms of the Transport Bill, any failure 
to make provision for depreciation now would, in fact, 
increase the commencing capital debt to the London 
Transport Board when it comes into existence. 

1388. I was going to ask you about that. Why do you 
say that ? — Well, the commencing capital debt of the 
London Transport Board is to be the book value of its 
assets and liabilities, and, of course, in getting at the book 
value, depreciation is a deduction. So if less depreciation 
were made in the year 1962 there would be less deduetion 
and, therefore, the commencing capital debt would be that 
much increased. 

1389. {President): How do you know that? All we 
know about the commencing capital debt in figures is that 
Sir Edward Boyle, and the speaker in the House of Lords 
for the Government, said it was likely to be £165m. — From 
the text of section 37 of the Bill. 

1390. I know about the text of section 37 of the Bill, 
but you do not know how Sir Edward Boyle and his 
advisers have interpreted section 37 of the Bill. — This is 
specific in the Bill. 

1391. The difference between us is this: You say you 
can tell from the Bill what the commencing capital debt 
will be, or how it will be reckoned. I say that may be so, 
but we have been told what the result of the reckoning is, 
and I prefer that figure even if it is wrong. — I see your 
point. Sir ; but I think on this question it does not leave 
any doubt as to how to interpret section 37. 

1392. It does not matter to us whether the calculation 
which has been made, which has been made public in the 
House of Commons and, I think I am right in saying, in 
the House of Lords, has been rightly made or wrongly 
made. If that figure is adhered to, that will be the figure. 
— Yes. I think I said section 37, but I quoted the wrong 
section. 

{President) : It is section 38, is it not? 

{Mr. Fay) : I have goit a version in which it is section 39, 
and I am told in the latest version it is 38. It is the one 
with the sidenote “ Commencing capital debts of the new 
bodies.” 

{President) : I think mine is as it left the last Committee. 


1393. {Mr. Goff): Of course, the figure which has been 
announced is an approximate figure? — Oh yes. 

1394. We have heard there is no final conclusion on 
that matter. — ^There cannot be until the day ; until the 
transfer has taken place there can be no final figure. 

1395. If the inclusion or non-incluSion of the reserve 
were otherwise capable of having an effect on the figures, 
would it still remain capable, or would it not? — As long 
as the White Paper and the Bill remain as they are, any 
proVisiion for reserve can never thrust itself through into 
a reserve in the hands of the London Transport Board. If 
there is a surplus in this year or any other period before 
the transfer it would just get wiped out in the process of 
wiping out all surpluses. 

1396. With the White Paper and Bill as they are, what 
do you say about the depreciation provision? — The de- 
predation provision enures to the benefit of the future 
undertaking. 

1397. Looking at your revised SWH 6, the L.C.C. pro- 
posal “A” — Which, you know, is the one with the season 
tickets scale which I put to the witness and the reversion 
to the 2i mile stage and the 3^ to avoiid double booking — 
throws up a figure for surplus for 1962 of £1.2m. instead 
of the proposed £1.8m. — Yes. 

1398. What would you say about that as a figure to put 
before this Tribunal in this Inquiry? — Well, starting from 
the premise that the Central Charges are £6.5m., that 
£1.2m. is a clear surplus and it is a further contribution 
towards the writing off of deficit of past years ; that is its 
character. I would add this, if I may, that if the Tribunal 
should take the view that Central Charges should be 
£7.5m., the proposal will still yield those Central Charges 
and have £0.2m. over. That £0.2m. would be a surplus 
that would not enure to the benefit of London on the 
creation of the London Transport Board. 

{Mr. Goff): It is entirely a matter for you. Sir, but my 
lunior reminds me it is now ten minutes to 4. I have 
very little more to ask, but it would be convenient if we 
were to rise now. 

{President): Just as you like. If we adjourn now you 
may think of more questions for tomorrow! 

{Mr. Goff): I was not seeking that advantage, but I 
thought it right to warn you of the time in view of what 
you said earlier. 

{President) : Do as you please. 

1399. {Mr. Goff): I will ask one more question to clear 
this up and if we then rise my friend can consider what I 
have said. If there is anything else I want to put in the 
morning, perhaps I can do so. (To the witness): You 
were telling us that With Central Charges at £6.5m. the 
£1.2m. is a clear surplus, and even at £7.5m. you get 
£0.2m. which would be a clear surplus for this year. — Yes. 

1400. Have you any comments to make upon the sub- 
mission that at this Stage of history one should consider 
the calendar year 1962 as to the adequacy or otherwise of 
that result of £1.2m. or £0.2m.? — Welt, my only real 
comment about the £1.2m. is really that it is more than it 
ought to be. I think it is regretahle that there should be 
a contribution in the sense of a wasted contribution of as 
much as £1.2m. — one earned at the cost of losing the 
passengers. This is to be regretted . One cannot work 
these things out precisely and it certainly is adequate by 
any standards, and my personal opinion is it is rather 
excessive. 

1401. What would you say if Central Charges were 
£7.5m., so that it would be £0.2m. instead of £1.2m.? — We 
have got £6.6m. which meets all the expenses which are 
likely to fall to be borne by London this year vyithout 
really creating a wastage of anything more than £0.2m. I 
say “ wastage ”, because anything in the nature of a 
notional reserve is clearly wastage, because it is not any- 
thing to be enjoyed in the future. 
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1402. Then the £0.7m. for proposal “ B ”, those being 
the proposals to discontinue all increases. Obviously the 
same kind of observations apply as you have been giving 
for the figures vVhich on the one hand would be larger at 
£1.2m. and on the other hand smaller at £0.2m. — Yes. 

1403. — ^The same observations would apply to figures 
less than £1.2m. and larger than £0.2m. — Yes. 

1404. {President): Mr. Hill thinks that ideally there 
there should be no surplus in this scheme. — Yes, Sir, that 
is absolutely right. 


1405. Fares should be so fixed as to cover whatever 
may be the proper Central Charge and working expenses 
and historic cost depreciation among working expenses. 
That is what should be aimed at? — Absolutely. 

1406. And no more? — Nat a penny more, really, I 
think would be ideal. 

(President) : We will not treat your examination-in-chief 
as having been concluded, Mr. Goff. 


{Adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10.30) 
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